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57 CHEVROLET 





*270-h.p. high-performance engine 
also available at extra cost. 
Ramjet fuel injection engines with 
up to 283 hp 
eer car models. 


SIWEET, SMOOTH 





{ND SASSY—the beautiful Bel Air Sport 


Coupe. You can see and feel the solid quality of its Body by Fisher. 


It looks agile. graceful and easy to 
handle—and it more than lives up 
to its looks! Underneath. it’s loaded 
with new advances—like fuel injec- 
tion and America’s first and only 


triple-turbine transmission. 


You expect something pretty special in the 
way of driving pleasure the very first time 
you take charge of a new Chevrolet. Those 
clean, graceful contours hold a promise 


of quicksilver responsiveness. And there's 


something about the low, action poised pro- 


file that tells v 


It doesn’t take long to find out that this car 


ou Chevy's a honey to handle. 


illed with grace and great new things 


lives up to all its “advance notice”! Horse- 
power ranging up to 245* translates vour toe- 
touch into cream-smooth motion. You find 
that turning a corner is almost as easy as 
making a wish. And you see how Chevrolet's 
solid sureness of control makes for safer, 
happier driving on city streets, superhigh- 
ways and everything in between. 

If you drive a new Chevrolet with Turbo- 
glide, you'll discover triple-turbine takeoff 
and a new flowing kind of going. You've a 
choice of this new automatic or Powerglide 
(both are extra-cost options). 

Stop by your Chevrolet dealer's and sample 
all the great new things in Chevrolet! . . . 
Chevrolet Motor: 


Division of General 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 


| 
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Why safety is another profitable product on 
Barber-Colman's production line... sy MR.FRIENDLY 


THE COMPANY: Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois—leading manufacturer of precision 


machinery and control equipment. 


THE RECORD: $417,551 saved through reduced 
insurance premiums* plus $36,920 saved in 
American Mutual dividends—a fota/ of $454,471— 


during the past 6 completed years alone! 


THE METHOD: A highly effective safety program 
developed through close teamwork between man- 


ufacturer and American Mutual Safety Engineers. 


*Difference between manual races for this industry and rates 


actually paid during these years. 
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Engineering excellence and a result-producing safety program 
are two big reasons for Barber-Colman’s outstanding record in 
the metal products industry. And Barber-Colman, like many 
another top-notch firm throughout the land, has discovered that 
the best way co set up a first-class safety program is to work hand 
in hand with American Mutual safety experts. 


Reduced overhead, improved employee morale and_ better 
company-community relations are three additional by-products 
of an effective industrial safety program like the one in operation 
at Barber-Colman—as well as big savings in lives, limbs and dollars 


If you'd like full details on this outstanding American Mutual 
Service, write: American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. T-2, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


“5 AMERICAN MUTUAL 
ali 


Service from 76 fully staffed offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 
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Life is an Adventure 


... and the man who sails forth in an | 
“After Six” formal is the one who knows 
its pleasures best. Ask him why it’s such 
a wonderful feeling to shed that 3-button 
frame of mind when the sun sinks below 
the urban skyline, and change to tux- 
edo elegance. 











New worlds to conquer 


He'll tell you that’s the moment the 
potent, eager excitement of days gone by 
springs suddenly to life for him. For the 
new “After Six” formals bring the era of 
swashbuckling heroes right up to date. 
They weave the splendor of a bygone 
century into fashions which have an ele- 
gance and refinement of style that is 
clearly meant for you. 

You'll feel self assured when you go 
formal. Wherever you are, on land, on 
sea, or high on a starlight roof, the night 
is yours. You'll marvel at “After Six” 
comfort and luxury, in lightweight 
worsteds, mohairs and silks, with satin 
shawl lapels. “After Six” tuxedos—$52.50 
to $89.50. Stag Line for juniors—$42.50. 
And for southland vacations or cruises, 
Summer Formal Dinner Jackets in frosty 
white and colors from $27.95. (Slightly 
higher west of Rockies and Canada.) 





Modern formal wear | 
for modern men 





Write for Free Dress Chart by BERT BACHARACH, 
nation’s foremost authority on men’s fashions. 
AFTER SIX FORMALS, DEPT. E, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. | 
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LETTERS 





Change Comes Hard 
Sir: 

Some of the best news coming from the U.S. 
is of the dignified battle being fought by the 
Rev. Martin Luther King and his flock in 
Montgomery, Ala. Congratulations! How one 
must admire the dignity of our colored fellow 
citizens. How that dignity contrasts with the 
attitude of the rabble-rousing race haters. The 
Rev. Mr. King and his people know they are 
on the winning side, on the side of the future. 
The others show all the nervousness and 
pettiness of people who know they are fight- 
ing a losing battle. 


(Tue Rt. Rev.) Leo A. Ruptorr, 


O.S.B. 
Abbot 
Dormition Abbey 
Jerusalem 
Sir: 


Believe it or not, the South is a part of the 
US., and is entitled to majority rule. If the 
majority of the people of a state want segre- 
gated schools, they should have them. The 
minority have the right to demand equal 
facilities, and a state which fails to provide 
them should be penalized. But to integrate 
the schools against the will of the vast 
majority is a crime against democracy. Such 
action will only harm the public schools of 
the South. 

TERRELL W. ECKER 
Laredo, Texas 
Sir: 

Florida's Governor Collins says: “Negroes 
must contribute by changes in their own atti- 
tudes.” Are the whites in Montgomery, Ala, 
contributing to their change of attitudes by 
bombing the Mt. Olive Baptist Church? 

ALBert E. HuTCHINS 
Bradford, Pa. 


Road Runners of '57 
Sir: 

Congratulations to Cartoonist Osborn [ Jan. 
28] for his jab at the atrociously crass ’57 
cars—following fast on the clashed colors of 
'56. Ugh! 

Marcia MAascia 
Port Chester, N.Y. 
Sir: 

Robert Osborn is so right. Would suggest 
that the Detroit planners make a survey on 
what the American people desire in the way 
of a design instead of trying to outdo each 
other in seeing who can put the most of what 


on which and where. 
Mrs. R. B. Prock 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Buildin 


Sir: 

Mr. Osborn is a damned good cartoonist, 
but it is obvious that the people like such cars. 
Were the general taste somewhat more refined, 
Detroit would soon have to change. Why do 
Americans like such hideous cars? 

ANATOL SPIRO 
Copenhagen 
Sir: 

The ’57 models remind me of the fierce, 
beady-eyed road runner, an unpleasant bird 
of the desert that never flies but runs along 





Don Eckelberry—Audubon Bird Guide 


the ground, then pauses with its tail in the air 

while it takes a greedy look for its prey. 
SELENA McKINLEY 

Los Angeles 

@ For a custom-built road runner, see 

cut.—Eb. 


Arabian Knight 


Sir: 

Thank you for your thought-provoking, ah- 
inspiring, bully article on the sex life of King 
Saud. I vote him the man of any year! 

LoreTTA May 





Concord, N.H. 


Sir: 

What this country needs is a good s¢ bur- 
noose and two Sauds in every pot. Do you 
think a band of small businessmen, clad in 
their native costume (ie¢., working clothes), 
could hit Generous John Foster for a small 
loan? If Saud can put his hand out, how about 
the plight of the small businessman? What 








9 Rocketeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 
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in U.S.A, Entered as second-class matter at the 
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No one is fussier about tone 
than a musician. That’s why 
music men, like Stan Kenton 
and Les Brown, take such 
pleasure in Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. On a 
Zenith you hear the original 
performance ... exactly as 
recorded ... all the delicate 
highs, the vibrant lows, and 
rich middle tones. Here is 
High Fidelity of truest qual- 
ity ... Zenith Quality! And 
too, only Zenith gives you 
the Studio Sound Control 
Panel so you can adjust the 
tone to the make of your 
record and the acoustics of 
your room. 


| Gon Uistenu ts isi 
eal Hig L idol 


swown: the Zenith Rhapsody All- 
Speed High Fidelity Record Player 
and FM-AM Radio. In a choice of 
blond oak or walnut veneers and 
solids with cane grille. Typical of 
Zenith’s exquisite styling and cabi- 
netry a grace note for any home 





The FRoyalty otf High Fidelity 





Extra quality 
for finer performance 





@ Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound 
Controls—“Presence” control (to 
project the soloist out in front 
of the orchestra), loudness con 
trol, bass and treble controls— 
for unmatched mastery of tone 


© 4 Zenith Quality Speakers: 
two 12 in. “woofers” and two 
extra sensitive Zenith developed 
“tweeters” cover the full range 
of human hearing 





@ Record Compensator—adjusts 
o that present-day LP records 
(whatever the brand) play with 
highest fidelity 


e Zenith “Bass without Blast” 
circuitry lets you enjoy even 
lowest tones at normal volume. 
© Exclusive Zenith Cobra-Matic® 
Record Changer plays all speeds 
~—10 to 85 RPM. Built-in strobo- 
scope tells when record is play 
g at precise recorded speed 









Backed by 38 years of leadership 
lionics exclusively. Also 
makers of fine Hearing Aids 





*Manutacturer's suggested retail price, slighty 
higher in the far West and South 





Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Minis 
Featured, two of Capitol Record’s latest 
SD LALA Les Brown's in Town” and Kenton's 
the quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on Cuban Fire 
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4 holiday treats to give your family in 


CANADA 


These are just samples. Impossible to show all the glories of 


the world’s largest natural playground ...come and see for yourself. 


Easy and inexpensive to get to...no passports needed. 





Real relaxation in o land that spreads a feast of scenery! 


-, 2 





Resorts renowned for restful comfort! 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 


Select your holiday site from more than one 
million lakes...29,000 square miles of 
National Parks...59,000 miles of scenic coust 
line. See your travel or transportation agent 
soon, send the coupon now for the free... 


CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 
a complete information service containing: 


1. “Canada — Vacations Unlimited’ —a 48- 
page booklet with 100 full-colour illustra- 
tions describing holiday attractions in all 
parts of Canada. 

2. “Highway Map” in full-colour of all Canada 
and northern U.S.A. 

3. “How to Enter Canada”... helpful informa- 
tion on border-crossing, ete. 

4.“Tourist Enquiry Form” which you can 
fill out and send in for information on the 
particular areas, activities, accommodation Golfing omid fresh beauty on courses 
which interest you. that please experts and *‘duffers 





r wee me PLEASE P-R-I-N-T oo oe oe ee bn | 
O1-1-10-57-02 
| CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU i 
Ottawa, Canada 
I Please send me — immediately — your free 
CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


l Name. 





I Address = 


I Town - State_ — I 





Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mall it in an envelope. 
ee ee ee eee 








with new taxes on trucks, new taxes on hav- 
ing over four employees, old taxes on tele- 
phones, travel, entertainment—just plain taxes 
ad nauseam 

Lou Buck RopsHAM 


West Yarmouth, Mass 





Sir 

Your Jan. 28 article goes into great detail 
about the personal expenditures of the royal 
family and some of the skeletons that are in 
its closet. This treatment of the situation, 
which is as difficult for Americans to under- 
stand as our mores are for the Saudi Arab, 
is immature. There is no doubt that Americans 
are irritated by some Saudi laws, but it should 
be remembered that the Saudis might also 
be irritated by some American customs, It is, 
after all, their country. 





Joun Bores 
Assistant Professor 
Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 
Sir 
Time deserves unstinted praise for its ac- 
curate and informative article on H.M. King 
Saud and the situation in Saudi Arabia. 
Seldom before have all the facets of such an 
intricate situation been so well presented to 
the American people 
James R. von REINHOLD-JAMESSON 
Assistant Professor 
University of Arizona 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
Sir 
New York City’s Mayor Wagner did 
wrong when he refused to recognize the 
King of a foreign power. His act is con- 
sistent with those of small and nearsighted 
politicians who allow themselves to be duped 
by their minority advisers, At a time when 
our Government is straining to find a solu- 
tion to Middle East problems, he committed 
a faux pas which will be taken as an indica- 
tion of a nation divided on foreign policy. 
I think President Eisenhower's decision to 
meet King Saud shows Mayor Wagner and 
all Americans what true statesmanship entails. 
Louris FAKHOURY 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: 

Time should be commended for its story 
on King Saud, especially when it is about 
a man who doesn't allow your excellent 
magazine in his country—or has the ban 
been lifted? 

(S/ Ser.) Leonarp L. ALEXANDER 

US.A.F. 


Germany 


g No—FEd. 
On & Off the Track 


or 

Your Jan. 28 issue ably presents the case 
for the American railroads. The story's gen- 
erous description of the coming events that 
will restore prestige to this noble indus- 
try should impress the doubting Thomases 
who have too quickly shunned the rails, 
Thank you for recognizing that there is 
no longer a place in our ranks for com- 
placent mossbacks. 


R. B. Lewis 
Chicago 
Sir: 

Time is to be congratulated on the very 
excellent article; however, the statement is 
made that “electronic brains made by Inter- 
national Business Machines will sort, classify, 
route and guide all freight cars from an 
inclined switching hump to their proper 
tracks automatically.” This is not correct, 
as all the equipment installed at the Conway 
Yard, which controls freight cars in this 
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Command performance for safety—the Studebaker Golden Hawk puts you in 


command with a built-in supercharger for extra power the instant you need it... 
puts you in command with Twin Traction for driving power in both rear wheels... 
and puts you in command with the most effective brakes. Put yourself in. command 


of a Golden Hawk at your dealer’s, today! 


: Studebaker-Packard 


CORPORATION 


Where file Via Werknanshyp COPS (fee! 








FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY- 
THIS VERY SPECIAL 


‘SEEING IS BELIEVING' 


OFFER 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AMERICA'S MOST BEAUTIFUL, 
MOST EXCITING NEW PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN 
ERITAGE 





ONE 
TRIAL 
ISSUE 
FOR ONLY 


REGULAR 
PRICE: $2.95 


EDITOR: Bruce Catton, 
1954 Pulitzer Prize Winner 
SPONSORS: The Society of 


American Historians and The American 
Association for State and Local History 


DISCOVER THE TREASURES OF THE AMERICAN PAST. Now, for just one dollar, 
you can introduce yourself to the pictorial splendor and magnificent writing of America’s 
most widely praised new publication—AMERICAN HERITAGE—your gateway to the treasures 
of the American past . . . to your understanding of America’s present and future. 


WHAT AMERICAN HERITAGE IS. 6 times a 
year, the history of the United States comes to life 
in rich, vivid, true detail . . . in the pages of this 
extraordinary publication. Here you find not 
only the lives, the intimate secrets, the carefully 
concealed scandals of the “great”, but thousaads 
of revealing glances of people like yourself living 
and working and playing and fighting, if need be 
—to build your heritage. Every issue is a fine 112 
page book for permanent enjoyment... a big 
BY x 11", case-bound between beautiful, dur- 
able board covers. Every also a fine 
magazine . . . containing 14 varied articles by top 
writers and 25 or more full color pages of old 
prints, maps, photographs, art treasures, and 
unusual Americana with no advertising 
to intrude. 


issue is 


WHY THIS SAMPLE OFFER? We are offering 
this trial copy of AMERICAN HERITAGE for just one 
dollar ($1.95 fess than you would pay in any 
bookstore), because we are confident that once 
you have experienced it—visually . intellectu- 
ally . emotionally—you will want to become a 
regular subscriber. We're betting you'll like it— 
but we’re not plunging over our heads, any more 
than you will be. We are limiting this offer to the 
next 30 days only! So, mail the coupon below 
with your dollar today. 


P. S. As an added inducement for you to sub- 
scribe, we will send you an interesting proposal — 
an extra subscription offer—along with your trial 
copy. Your $1 trial does not, however, obligate 
you in any way! 


CRITICS ACCLAIM AMERICAN HERITAGE 


Time Magozine: “A rich blend of good story-telling, 
vivid historical fact and fine color pictures.” 


Horper's Magazine 
AMERICAN HERITAGR 
ance and content 


Paul Engle, Chicago Tribune: “The astonishing thing 
about this distinguished series is its ability to throw 
light not on obscure items of our history, but on lesser 
known aspects of well known affairs, There is some- 
thing here for every taste.” 





“Let three cheers be given for 
absolutely stunning in appear- 











IT am enclosing one dollar ($1) in O cash 
© check © money order, for my introductory 
issue of AMERICAN HERITAGE. I will also receive 
an extra bonus subscription offer which | am at 
complete liberty to accept or reject, I under- 
stand that the introductory issue is mine to 
keep, whether I take advantage of the extra 
bonus offer or not. 





OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY « MAIL COUPON TODAY ! === 
AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 4802, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17 | 


J. Donald Adams, N. Y. Times: “amrnican reerraon is 
by all odds my favorite magazine. I find in it more to 
interest me, more attractively presented, than I find 
in the pages of any other periodical ad 


Carl Victor Little, The Houston Press: “Although 
AMERICAN HERITAGE sells for $2.95, it is apparent that 
$10 or $12.50, considering the color plates, the text and 
the general production job, would be a reasonable 
price. If you can't buy, beg or borrow AMERICAN 
HERITAGE, then steal a copy—but not mine 
























automatic manner, was developed and manu- 
factured by the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co, 
A. M. WIccINsS 
Vice President and General Manager 
Union Switch & Signal Division 
Swissvale, Pa. 


Sir: 

The railroads’ sorry plight comes largely 
from their own ham-handed public policies, 
the insulting behavior of their tip-hunting 
waiters, the overbearing conduct of conduc- 
tors, their poorly cooked, generally high- 
priced meals, their grimy coaches, dismal and 
dirty stations, slow schedules. 

Mires HaMMOND 
Williston, Fla. 


A Left to the Typewriter 


Sir 

Your Jan. 28 piece on my appearance on 
the Ralph Edwards’ show was most friendly 
to me, and I am appreciative. But your 
reporter, or the man who interpreted my 
appearance, was both unkind and inaccurate. 
I knew every man who stepped on the stage, 
and I was genuinely glad to see him. Sure 
Ralph got some unexpected answers to some 
of his questions. But I thought that was what 
made This Is Your Life a great show. 

Jack DEemPsEY 

Hollywood 


What's in a Name? 


Sir 
In your Jan. issue, I read of the alarm- 
ing plight of the not-so-great state of North 
Dakota and the possibility of a new name 
for it. I proffer as a solution: a merger of 
North and South Dakota, neither of which 
is overly productive, thereby leaving a va- 
cancy in our Union to be filled by the pro- 
ductive, ever-growing territory of Alaska. 
Joun J. JAVORONOK 





Gladwyne, Pa. 
Sir 

When this state was formed 93 years ago 
there was a fight over the name. Many 
people now believe that West Virginia is 
merely western Virginia. Numerous residents 
of the state, in giving their addresses on 
out-of-state hotel registers, write “West (by 





God) Virginia.” While Kanawha, Westsyl- 
vania, Augusta and others have been dis- 
cussed in the legislative halls, the name 


which has won the widest favor is “Acadia,” 
and means “a happy, prosperous land.” The 
state would thus be the first in the alpha- 
betical list of states and entitled to nominate 
Presidents ahead of Alabama. As it is, West 
Virginia makes the 17th seconding speech, 
at 3:30 the next morning. 

Monroe WortTHINGTON 

Editor 

Fayette Tribune 
Oak Hill, West Va. 


Room in the House 
Sir: 

May I say that I, too, like W. R. Wilson 
[Jan. 21], feel that the U.S. places itself in 
a very unfavorable light by welcoming these 
thousands of Hungarians while thousands of 
Negroes who are native-born Americans live 
behind a veritable Iron Curtain. 


F. R. Witson 





Pittsburgh 


Sir: 

Anent the crocodile tears of 
of Los Angeles: 
tanks here 
escape to 


Mr. Wilson 
there are no Jim Crow 
guarding against the Negroes’ 
Los Angeles. 

Kart RAMSEY 
Memphis 
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““Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





Just a house of cards 


One jolt sends it tumbling. And just one jolt could shatter your financial security. 
It could be any one of countless unforeseen events: a disabling accident . . . 
an auto crash... a damage suit ... a dishonest employee. 
To protect your home, your business, your possessions, you need the 
personal service of your local independent insurance agent or broker. 
Your Maryland representative knows how to protect you with the 
right kinds and the right amounts of insurance at the right time, 
and that means before a loss or claim against you occurs. And, should 
trouble strike, he’s right beside you, your personal agent, ready and able to take 
your trouble and make it Ais business. And because he knows his business, it’s good 


business for you to know him. It pays in security and peace of mind. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Accurate? 
The things uncanny |” 


Yet there’s no mystery why a Marchant calculator 
is so accurate. Every number you touch appears 
in one of three dials—not just the keyboard. This 
gives you continuous proof throughout every cal- 
culation. As a further guarantee of accurate figure- 
work, Marchant’s positive internal dial-stop just 
won't let a dial “overthrow.” 

The Marchant has other important advantages, 
too. Ease of operation is one. Its quiet speed is an- 
other—up to twice that of any other calculator. 
And the unique mechanism of a Marchant makes 
for trouble-free dependability, which translates 
into days and dollars saved. 

What do those advantages add up to? To your 
assurance of the utmost accuracy in your figure- 
work, and to a more efficient and profitable opera- 
tion of your business. 


MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS 


OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Mail this coupon, with your business letterhead, 
to the address above for free: T-2 
Descriptive literature on Marchant Calculators O 
Index to Modern Figuring by Marchant Methods 0 





Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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A letter from the 
PUBLISHER 


HE story of the South’s desegre- 

gation is sometimes told in vio- 
lence and often in warming progress; 
there is news of legal skirmishes and 
noise of rebel yells. But mostly, there 
is a story of individuals—white and 
black, leaders and followers. Time has 
recorded this story week by week, and 
also turned the spotlight on its lead- 
ers: on Negro Lawyer Thurgood Mar- 
shall (Sept. 19, 1955), who did much 
to win a major battle for his people 
before the Supreme Court, and on 
Mississippi's Senator James O. East- 
land (March 26), whose tradition and 
training have set-him against integra- 
tion every step of the way. This week, 
in writing of Montgomery's Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., Trte examines a 
turn in the struggle that neither Law- 
yer Marshall nor Senator Eastland 
could have predicted, and measures 
the effect that one Negro minister's 
faith has had on the people around 
him, white and black. See NATIONAL 
Arrarrs, The Attack on Conscience. 


OnE cannot drink a glass of beer 
without its dilution in Handel's 
Water Music,” Author-Critic Jacques 
Barzun wrote recently, in describing 
the amazing musical saturation of the 
U.S. atmosphere. This week Piano Vir- 
tuoso Artur Rubinstein (see People) 
enthusiastically echoes Barzun’s point 
that “in spite of our perennial croak- 
ing about America’s neglect of the arts, 
the country spends more money for 
music than the entire rest of the 
world.” Since the hi-fi revolution, a 
growing slice of that money has been 
spent on records, which have created 
a magnificent “concert hall without 
walls” not only for the classics but for 
the moderns. Time’s Music editor lis- 
tens to the vinyl outpourings, from 


EASTLAND 


MARSHALL 


two dozen record companies, selects 
the best and most interesting items 
for review about once a month. This 
week's group ranges from Mozart to 
that aging musical bad boy, Henry 
Cowell. See Music, New Records. 


NE of the most amazing true sto- 

ries about the labyrinthine ways 
of the human mind concerns a woman 
known as Eve White, who went Jekyll 
and Hyde one better by having three 
distinct personalities, and changing 
from one to another with dramatic 
abruptness. Her case history, frag- 
ments of which appeared in 1954 be- 
fore her treatment was concluded, is 
now fully told by her two psychia- 
trists. See Mepictne, All About Eve. 


TH recurring pattern of bloody re- 
volt in French colonies from Indo- 
China to North Africa has sometimes 
suggested that France, like her Bour- 
bon kings, has “learned nothing and 
forgotten nothing.” Last week, as evi- 
dence to the contrary, France acted to 
forestall future Algerias, by launching 
a new deal in “Black Africa”—the 
little-known French domain that 
sprawls all the way from below the 
Equator to the Sahara. See Foreicn 
News, Timely Token, 
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HIGH FIDELITY IN TELEVISION, TOO! 
THE COSMOPOLITAN: 3 SPEAKERS, 10-WATT 
AUDIO AMPLIFIER, 335 SQ. IN. PICTURE. 











Excitingly new—the high fidelity look—as well as magnificent Magnavox 

high fidelity sound. Beautiful, functional furniture that eliminates all the 

old inconveniences of doors, lids and drawers... plus a faithfulness of 
sound such as you’ve never heard before. 


Here are important innovations in high fidelity styling and con- 
venience. Gliding decorative-glass tops give most convenient 
access to changer, allow permanent decorative appointments, and 
are impervious to stains, burns or scratches. Cabinets are finished 
on all four sides, can even be used as room dividers. Provision for 
high fidelity speakers in other rooms. The Continental, above, 





There is a Magnavox style for every setting, a model for every need. 1.) THE CONTINENTAL 
(closed) on one of several optional bases. 2.) THE SUPER MAGNASONIC. 3.) THE COSMO- 
POLITAN. 4.) THE NEW HORIZON. Console prices start as low as $159.50. Your Magnavox 


dealer is listed in the yellow pages of your phone book. 
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offers 3 speakers (15” bass, 7” intermediate, wide-angle high fre- 
quency horn), 25-watt dual channel amplifiers, superb AM-FM 
radio, and intermix changer with Diamond Stylus Pick-up. Numer- 
ous other models in traditional, provincial or contemporary styles 
... finishes include mahogany, oak, cherry, walnut or ebony. The 
Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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THE NATION 
A New Concord 


As they walked out into the White 
House rose garden last week for their pub- 
lic leave-taking, Dwight Eisenhower and 
Saudi Arabia’s King Saud exchanged a 
double handclasp that signified to all the 
world a diplomatic achievement of first 
importance. As the delegated eyes and 
ears of the combustible Egyptians, Syr- 
ians and Jordanians, Saud now thoroughly 
understood—if he could not yet publicly 
embrace—the Eisenhower doctrine. The 
talks, as President Eisenhower told his 
press conference, had cleared away much 
of “the underbrush of misunderstanding”; 
now the seeds could be planted, and 
clearly Saud would be a valued planter 
of U.S. offers of friendship and protection 
among his fellow Arabs. 

Concert of Voices. The momentum of 
U.S, diplomacy carried even farther than 
Saud. Lebanon’s Foreign Minister Charles 
Malik, a tried and true U.S. friend him- 
self, met with the President, conferred 
with Saud, observed to waiting reporters 
that the King is a “real friend of the 
U.S.” Still another Middle Eastern voice, 
sthat of natty Crown Prince Abdul Illah 
of Iraq, was raised in the fresh Washing- 
ton harmony. Like Saud, with whom he 
met after seeing the President, [lah was 
speaking for a bloc—Turkey, Iran, Pak- 
istan, Iraq—which is already closely al- 
lied with the West through membership 
(with Britain) in the Baghdad Pact. Al- 
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together it was a concert of Middle East- 
ern voices that seemed at last to triumph 
over the clanking dirge from Egypt's 
Nasser (who nonetheless still speaks with 
the most influential single voice in the 
area). 

The U.S.-Saudi talks produced the kind 
of solid physical supports without which 
the Eisenhower doctrine would founder in 
its offer of military support against Com- 
munist aggression in the Middle East. 
“There was agreement,” said one U.S. 
official, ‘on everything we discussed.” Be- 
yond concord on aims and future pursuits 
within the framework of the U.N., the 
two countries agreed that 1) the U.S. will 
continue to use the strategically impor- 
tant Dhahran Air Field in Saudi Arabia 
for the next five years, in return for which 
2) the U.S. will provide economic assist- 
ance and, over a five-year stretch, some 
$50 million in arms. 

Five Pairs of Glasses. King Saud, who 
had extended his visit a week beyond the 
three days originally scheduled, prepared 
for his departure in high spirits. The 
President gave the King an eight-piece 
desk set and an original Eisenhower Colo- 
rado landscape; the wealthy monarch’s 
gift to Ike was a well-guarded secret. No 
secret was the King’s enormous gratitude 
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for the way Americans had opened their 
arms to Saud’s lame little son (see below). 
The King himself was the richer, materi- 
ally, in five pairs of eyeglasses, which he 
ordered after an eye examination at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital. 

At week's end Vice President Nixon, 
with his wife and children, went in the 
rain to Washington’s National Airport to 
bid the King goodbye. As Saud boarded 
a Constellation bound for the Azores, 
where a Spanish plane would transport 
him to his next stop in Spain, Nixon said 
he hoped that the bad weather “doesn’t 
leave a bad impression on Your Majesty.” 
Replied Saud of Arabia: The rain was of 
no consequence; he would remember “the 
warmth of the heart.” 


The Little Prince 


As the captains and the kings paraded 
on and off the stage in official Washington 
last week, one little scene-stealer grabbed 
his own private spotlight and held it right 
down to the last curtain. He was solemn 
little Prince Mashbur ibn Saud, 34, son of 
the Saudi Arabian King, who had only to 
blink his liquid brown eyes to evoke coo- 
ings and mental chin-chucks across the 
nation. 

The little prince had no sooner been 











lodged in President Eisenhower's suite at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, where Army 
doctors diagnosed his affliction—cerebral 
palsy—and prescribed special footwear and 
therapy (Time, Feb. 11), than letters and 
gifts began pouring in to Blair House. The 
first grade at Nance School in Clinton, 
Okla., wrote that they had seen him on 
television and wished him well. Kinder- 
garten children in a Long Island public 
schoo] spent the $1 surplus from their 
cookie fund for a couple of plastic toys, 
some crayons, a coloring book, lollipops 
and a jigsaw puzzle, sent them along to 
the hospital. 

The boy lived it up: down the corridors 
of the hospital he loped (as best he could) 
with his toy cowboy gun hanging from his 
hip. Back home at Blair House, there were 
cowboy and Indian suits, a drum, a road- 
scraper, a Mickey Mouse hat, a bicycle, 
lollipops, a toy tractor from the President. 
As if proof were needed that children are 
the same the world over, he presided at a 
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Two extra trunks. 


children’s party at the Saudi Arabian em- 
bassy and started a typical childlike ruckus 
of his own. Photographers asked him to 
kiss a little American girl, Mary Harris, 
granddaughter of U.S. Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia George Wadsworth. The 
prince tried to oblige, was repulsed. With 
that, Mashhur brandished a small fist, 
whacked the tearful girl on the shoulder, 
got his buss. 

The week over, the Arabs prepared for 
their homeward trip. Somehow the pres- 
ence of the somber child had taken the 
edge off much of the quibbling produced 
by the cautious politics and flaring pas- 
sions that surrounded the King himself. 
The little prince had indeed stolen the 
show. The proof, in a sense, lay in the 
two extra trunks bought in the U.S. by 
the Arabs, in which will be shipped the 
plastic toys and doodads that are gifts 
from American children. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The World & Georgia 


In the warm air of southern Georgia, 
a pair of English setters dubbed Art and 
George stretched their legs after a ride 
down from Gettysburg, Pa., and sniffed 
curiously at the Southland smells. In 
Washington, clearing his desk in anticipa- 
tion of two weeks of quail hunting, golf 
and bridge, the setters’ master sniffed now 
and again in anticipation of a vacation in 
the same Southland. But whenever Dwight 
Eisenhower wandered, he was quickly 
pulled back from Georgia to global strat- 
egies. For the mood of Washington last 
week was wrapped around world affairs. 
At Ike’s press conference, correspondents, 
subject to the tensions, put to the Presi- 
dent some of the roughest global ques- 
tions he has faced. 

“Oil Must Flow." In view of lagging 
oil shipments (see Business), asked a 
correspondent, what was Ike going to do 
about a refusal by the Texas control board 
to step up production? Said the President: 
“I think the Federal Government should 
not disturb the economy of our country 
except when it has to. On the other hand 
. . . the business concerns of our country 
. . . Should consider where do our long- 
term interests lie. And certainly they de- 
mand a Europe that is not flat on its back 
economically . . . Oil must flow in such 
a quantity as to fill up every tanker we 
have operating at maximum capacity, and 
if that doesn’t occur, then we must do 
something in the way, first, I should say, 
of conference and argument, and, if nec- 
essary, we would have to move in some 
other region or some other direction, 
either with our own facilities or with 
others’, but it must be done.” 

Would prolonged Senate consideration 
of Ike’s proposals to spend up to $200 
million for economic aid to the Middle 
East and stave off Communist aggression 
in the Middle East with U.S. troops im- 
pair this new doctrine’s effectiveness? 
“T certainly have never quarreled with the 
right of the Congress of the U.S. to ex- 
amine every proposal seriously, earnestly, 
and dig to the bottom of it, and con- 
template its possible effects,” said the 
President. But “time is important in this 
area because we know of certain develop- 
ments going on that are not certainly 
in our best interests.” 

"Oh, for Goodness’ Sake." Did he 
agree with a Senate subcommittee report 
that U.S. vulnerability to Soviet attack 
“has increased greatly during the past 
decade”? “The vulnerability of any na- 
tion is probably greater than it ever was 
because one bomb today can do the dam- 
age of probably all that we dropped on 
Germany in World War II. But. . . we 
have in all fields of the military activity, 
developed our weapons, our weapons sys- 
tems, our doctrine, our plans and our 
equipment to the point, I think, where 
relatively we are in as good a position as 
we have ever been in time of peace. . .” 

Midway in the conference came a 
blockbuster: Was a Soviet attack on the 
U.S. possible, even imminent? “Oh, for 








goodness’ sake,” he exploded, “of course. 
anything is possible in this world in which 
we live . . . but I say this: the likelihood 
that any nation possessing these great 
weapons of massive destruction would 
use them in an attack grows less, I think, 
every year. I believe that as their under- 
standing of them grows, then the less 
the chance that they would go on an 
adventure that brought these things into 
play, because, as I see it, any such oper- 
ation today is just another way of com- 
mitting suicide.” 

"The Grim Reaper." To a corre- 
spondent’s suggestion that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s assignments from the White 
House (as typified by his African trip 
next month to witness the christening 
of the Gold Coast eolony as the British 
Commonwealth member of Ghana) were 
still largely ceremonial, the President re- 
plied: “Even if ... Mr. Nixon and I 
were not good friends, I would still have 
him in every important conference of 
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government, so that if the grim reaper 
would find it time to ... remove me 
from this scene, he is ready to step in 
without any interruption. . .” 

Conference over, Ike resumed desk- 
clearing, paused to pay a ceremonial good- 
bye to departing King Saud. But even 
before Saud was airborne on his trip home 
to Saudi Arabia, the President himself 
was winging southward to join Art and 
George at Thomasville. Stepping out of 
his plane into balmy weather (‘“My,” 
commented Mamie Eisenhower, “this sun 
feels good”), Ike drove to Treasury Sec- 
retary George Humphrey’s 600-acre plan- 
tation, “Milestone.”’ Next day he climbed 
into a mule-drawn hunting wagon and to 
the soothing clop-clop-clop of two white 
mules, drove to the dry brush where the 
quail were hiding. And there, within the 
hour, the President almost forgot the 
tensions of the world outside. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Lay Those Curlers Down 


Prosperity, the Washington experts 
were finding out last week, is something 
like a wife. If you tell her she is beauti- 
ful, she glows. But if you tell her that she 
should pat here and retract there to keep 
her beauty enduring, she breaks into tears, 
convinced that she is sagging all over. 

Treasury Secretary George Magoffin 
Humphrey, for example, has some pretty 
strait-laced ideas about balanced figures. 
Testifying last week before a crowded 
session of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the President’s Economic Re- 
port, Humphrey warned: “If we retain 
our present high tax rates over a sufficient- 
ly long period of time, we won't be able 
to maintain the activities necessary to 
provide jobs for our people.” But he 
turned down committee invitations to sug- 
gest ways of trimming President Eisen- 
hower’s $71.8 billion fiscal-1g58 budget 
(Time, Jan. 28). Urged Wyoming’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Joseph O'Mahoney, point- 
ing to a display of budget charts on an 
easel: “Take your scissors right now and 
point out places where it could be cut.” A 
bit wistfully, Humphrey replied: “If I 
knew, I would have done so long ago.” 

The Road to Inflation. When Hum- 
phrey had finished, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr. 
took the stand, and without even noting 
that Prosperity was beautiful, grimly de- 
fended the Administration’s “tight mon- 
ey” policy as an indispensable weapon 
against inflation. With the economy boom- 
ing, he explained again, demand for credit 
tends to outrun supply, so interest rates 
push upward. For the Government to try 
to hold the rates down would be to fol- 
low “the road to inflation.” The oft-raised 
claim that tight money presses unfairly on 
small business and local government is 
“debatable,” Martin argued. Furthermore, 
frustrated borrowers “would suffer infi- 
nitely more from further inflationary 
bites” than they do from temporary post- 
ponement of borrowing. In fact, said Mar- 
tin, if he had it all to do over again he 
would have laced up bank credit even 
tighter, beginning back in late 1954, to 
hold inflation down. But, he added with 
just a hint of relenting: “The balance be- 
tween savings and investment can change 
completely in three to four months’ time.” 

There was nothing to alarm anybody in 
Martin’s testimony, taken by itself; like 
Humphrey he was just suggesting that it 
was time to think about the future. But 
at a Washington dinner given by the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Hoover Report 
came a candid, grandfatherly rumble from 
a man whose very name has been used 
by Democrats for years to frighten Pros- 
perity’s babies. Warned ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover: “Secretary Humphrey says 
that unless we change some of our ways. 
we will see ‘a depression that will curl 
your hair.’ Mine has already been curled 
once, and I think I can detect the signs 
. . . Unless we curb inflation on its way 
up, Old Man Economic Law will return 
with a full equipment of hair curlers.” 
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That did it. Next day stock prices 
sagged (see BUSINESS). 

The Complete Picture. It was just 
about all that even a rosy-cheeked Pros- 
perity could take in one week. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had a word too, repeat- 
ing a refrain that he had sounded in his 
State of the Union message and his Eco- 
nomic Report. In asking business and la- 
bor to use wisdom and self-restraint to 
help curb inflation, said the President, “I 
wasn’t merely asking them to be altruis- 
tic.”’ Unless business and labor act as “en- 
lightened Americans,” the Government 
will have to move in with controls, “and 
when we begin to control prices and 
allocations and wages, and all the rest, 
then it is not the America we know.” 
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Finally, after the week's second severe 
dip in stock prices, it was left to Com- 
merce Secretary Sinclair Weeks to rush 
in to dry the tears and explain that every- 
body was just trying to tell Prosperity 
how to stay that way. At his first press 
conference in six months, Weeks assured 
newsmen that the Administration felt “no 
disposition” and saw “no need” to clamp 
on wage and price controls, “The com- 
plete picture,” he said, “shows that the 
economy is healthy.”’ He predicted that in 
1957 the Gross National Product would 
surpass the 1956 record of $412 billion. 
“That,” Weeks added, “spells continuing 


prosperity.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Diplomats at Work 


In other moves on the world’s multidi- 
mensional diplomatic chessboard, U.S. di- 
plomacy last week: 

q Joined Britain at the United Nations 
in backing France’s claim that France 
should be allowed to settle her problems 
in rebellious Algeria in her own way 
(see ForeiGN News). Thus standing off 
the Afro-Asian bloc’s demands for an 
immediate Algerian cease-fire and elec- 
tions, the U.S. served notice that it does 
not intend to carry its enthusiasm for 
burgeoning independence movements to 
the extreme of upsetting well-established 
friendly governments. 

@ Agreed on a meeting between President 
Eisenhower and France's Premier Guy 
Mollet, in Washington, Feb. 26 and 27, 
and a meeting between Ike and Britain's 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, in Ber- 
muda (at Ike’s suggestion), March 21 
through 24. One point up for discussion 
in Bermuda: a proposal by the financially 
pressed Macmillan government that 1) the 
British cut the strength of their four 
NATO divisions by up to 30,000 men, and 
2) the U.S. make up the difference in fire- 
power by supplying guided missiles to the 
remaining British forces. 

@ Announced, in line with President Ei- 
senhower’s determination to help Poland's 
new government maintain its independ- 
ence from Russian domination, that at 
U.S. invitation Warsaw has agreed to send 
a Polish mission to economic talks in 
Washington in the near future. Chief item 
likely to be negotiated: a request by the 
hard-pressed Gomulka government for a 
big (at least $100 million) loan to finance 
the purchase of U.S. surplus agricultural 
products, farm and mining machinery, 
fertilizers. 
q Scrutinized, as it prepared to take part 
in still another round of U.N. disarmament 
talks, a new version of the Soviet proposal 
—turned down by President Eisenhower 
last month—for a summit meeting to dis- 
cuss arms reduction. Gist of the new pro- 
posal: foreign ministers and top-ranking 
military chiefs should attend the U.N. 
Disarmament Subcommittee when it re- 
convenes in London next month. Initial 
Washington reaction was cool. Reasons: 
the Russian proposal, coming two days 
after Moscow announced a cut in de- 
fense spending, seemed designed to 1) 
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dramatize recent Soviet calls for unin- 
spected arms reductions and 2) act as an 
entering wedge for what looms as Mos- 
cow’s larger propaganda objective, a new 
meeting of heads of state. 

@ Agreed, after consultation with West 
European representatives, to supply the 
proposed six-nation European atomic pool 
with whatever U.S. technical aid and nu- 
clear fuel is necessary to help build a 
massive (15 million-kw.) atomic-power 
industry in Western Europe by 1967. 
Among the U.S.’s objectives in pledging 
such fabulous support: an increase in 
Western Europe's “solidarity.” a decrease 
in its dependence on foreign fuel, particu- 
larly from the Middle East. 


The Senator Rebels 


That formidable California bulldozer, 
Senate Minority Leader William Fife 
Knowland, is a man who sometimes will 
not see the trees for the forest. When he 
has an idea, he thrusts straight ahead to 
the conclusion—and often manages to 
carry a lot of his countrymen along with 
him. Last week Bill Knowland, a United 
Nations delegate himself, pushed through 
to a conclusion about the Middle East and 
the entire U.N. that scattered a whole 
grove of carefully planted Administration 
trees. 

Bent on avoiding a flare-up in the 
smoking Suez crisis (see ForEIGN News), 
the Administration had tried to nudge 
the Israelis out of Sinai by threatening 
to support U.N. sanctions against Israel. 
President Eisenhower sent a warning let- 
ter to Israel's Premier David Ben-Gurion, 
and both Ike and Secretary of State 
Dulles dropped public hints for Israeli 
consumption—at the same time hoping 
fervently that the hints would be enough 
to forestall an embarrassing U.N. vote 
on sanctions. 

After Dulles’ first hint, at his press con- 
ference, Knowland spoke up. It would be 
“immoral” and “insupportable,” he said, 
“to punish Israel while Russia disregards 
U.N. resolutions on Hungary with im- 
punity.”” Then Ike backed Dulles by point- 
edly noting, in reply to a press-conference 
question about sanctions, that the U.S. is 
“committed to the support of the U.N.” 
Undeterred, Bill Knowland rumbled: 
“What I said yesterday I repeat today. 
I stand on it.” 

On the Senate floor next day, Knowland 
kept pushing straight ahead. A “double 
standard” of international morality, he 
said, “is growing like a cancer at the 
heart of the U.N. . . . Nations which 
failed to show the slightest interest in 
applying either moral or economic sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Union, which has 
failed to respect any of the ten resolu- 
tions passed on the Hungarian issue, now 
urge sanctions against Israel, which has at 
least partially conformed to the U.N. 
resolution relative to the Middle East.” 

Many Washingtonians thought that Bill 
Knowland, in pushing on his path of 
logic, had managed to make a little head- 
way toward a possible political goal: 
edging out his fellow Californian Dick 
Nixon for the Republican presidential 
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nomination in 1960.* Politicking or not, 
Knowland had built up a position that was 
likely to make him more friends than 
enemies. It would appeal to 1) the con- 
servative Republicans, who instinctively 
trust and admire Knowland and have mis- 
trusted the U.N. from the start, and 2) 
the once-trusting U.N. partisans who have 
lost faith in the U.N. since its vote against 
Britain, France and Israel during the in- 
vasion of Egypt, and are now as distressed 
about the “double standard” as Bill Know- 
land is. 


ARMED FORCES 


Paper War 


Marching up Capitol Hill last week, 
Army Chief of Staff Maxwell Taylor ap- 
peared before a House Armed Services 
subcommittee to support the Administra- 
tion’s new program requiring six months’ 
active-duty training for all National 
Guard recruits after April 1. Though he 
applied none of the frankness of De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, who 
had allowed that the Guard was a draft- 
dodging business during the Korean war 
(Tre, Feb. 11), Paratrooper Taylor 
nevertheless politely cited evidence to 
prove the point that Engine Charlie was 
trying to make when he stirred up the 
hornets: the National Guard is not as 
good as it ought to be. 

In tests last year of National Guards- 
men in summer camp and Army recruits 
completing eight weeks’ basic training, 
25,000 Guardsmen drawn from all 27 


%* Knowland has a long way to go, reported 
the Gallup poll this week. ed whether they 
would “personally prefer” Dick Nixon or Bill 
Knowland as the G.O.P. presidential nominee 
in 1960, Republican voters replied: Nixon 63%, 
Knowland 23%, don’t know 14%. But even 
more indicative: of Republican voters polled, 
only 2% said they did not know Nixon, 28% 
said they did not know Knowland. 





Guard divisions were ranged against 7,000 
Army recruits in such soldierly accom- 
plishments as scouting and patrolling, 
defense against armor and the use of the 
gas mask. Guardsmen outmaneuvered the 
Army in dismounted drill, a Guard spe- 
cialty, and night training (in which nei- 
ther group scored high). But overall, 84% 
of the Army recruits passed the tests sat- 
isfactorily, compared to 56.5% of the 
Guardsmen. The inference: Guard re- 
cruits would benefit from six months’ 
active-duty training. 


LABOR 


Dashaway Dave 

From a transatlantic plane at London 
Airport last week strode Teamster Boss 
Dave Beck, ready for the question upper- 
most on the minds of newsmen: Had he 
left the U.S. to dodge the investigation 
by a special Senate committee into labor 
racketeering? Snapped beefy, truculent 
Beck, whose 1,400,000-member union will 
be the center of the probe: “Why should 
I dodge? I have nothing to hide.” 

For a man with nothing to hide, Boss 
Beck's recent behavior had been highly 
peculiar. Within the past three weeks he 
had: 1) declined, pleading illness, to ap- 
pear before a Senate subcommittee inves- 
tigating misuse of union funds; 2) turned 
up, bright-eyed and bushy-tailed, at the 
Miami Beach midwinter meeting of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council. There he 
cast the sole vote against a policy state- 
ment calling for removal of union officers 
who plead the Fifth Amendment, par- 
ticularly at Government rackets investi- 
gations (Time, Feb. 11). After the vote 
Beck stamped out, and the word was that 
he was headed home for Seattle. Five 
days later newsmen flushed him out in 
Nassau in the Bahamas, en route to 
Europe on “official business.” 

Explained Beck in London: “My sched- 
ule isn’t an ordinary schedule. It keeps 
me moving all the time.” Nonetheless, 
said he, “I have no objection to appear- 
ing before any committee”—as long as it 
does not “interfere with my schedule.” 

In Washington, Senate rackets inves- 
tigators were proceeding with their own 
schedules. To show that he means busi- 
ness in the weeks ahead, Arkansas’ John 
McClellan got his Government Opera- 
tions Committee to cite for contempt 
four Teamster officers: who~had refused 
to testify about the union’s financial af- 
fairs on the ground that the subcommit- 
tee was without jurisdiction. Among those 
cited: Einar O. Mohn, Beck’s personal 
assistant, and Seattle's Frank W. Brewster, 
chairman of the Teamsters Western con- 
ference, which the subcommittee charged 
with coughing up $8,826.98 to pay some 
of Beck’s personal bills. 

As for Beck himself, John McClellan, 
who also heads up the Senate’s newly 
created special rackets committee, put 
the alternatives in two crisp sentences: 
“Tf he is leaving the country for good, 
well, that’s it. But I assume he will be 
back, and when we are ready to hear him, 
we will subpoena him.” 
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THE SOUTH 


Attack on the Conscience 
See Cover) 


Across the South—in Atlanta, Mobile, 
Birmingham, Tallahassee, Miami, New 
Orleans—Negro leaders look toward 


Montgomery, Ala., the cradle of the Con- 
federacy, for advice and counsel on how 
to gain the desegregation that the U.S. 
Supreme Court has guaranteed them. The 
man whose word they seek is not a judge, 
or a lawyer, or a political strategist or a 
flaming orator. He is a scholarly, 28-year- 
old Negro Baptist minister, the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., who in little more 
than a year has risen from nowhere to be- 
come one of the nation’s remarkable lead- 
ers of men. 

In Montgomery, Negroes are riding 
side by side with whites on integrated 
buses for the first time in history. They 
won this right by court order. But their 
presence is accepted, however reluctantly, 
by the majority of Montgomery’s white 
Martin King and the 
way he conducted a year-long boycott of 
the transit system. In terms of concrete 
victories, this makes King a poor second 
to the brigade of lawyers who won the big 
case before the Supreme Court in 1954 
and who are now fighting their way from 
court to court, writ to writ, seeking to 
build the legal framework for desegrega- 
tion. But King’s leadership extends beyond 
any single battle: homes and churches 
were bombed and racial passions 
close to mass violence in Montgomery's 
year of the boycott, but King reached 
beyond lawbooks and writs, beyond vio- 
lence and threats, to win his people— 
and challenge all people—with a spiritual 
force that aspired even to ending preju- 
dice in man’s mind. 

Tortured Souls. “Christian 
bring brotherhood on earth. There is an 
element of God in every man,” said he 
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after his own home was bombed. “No 
matter how low one sinks into racial 
bigotry, he can be redeemed . Non- 


violence is our testing point. The strong 
man is the man who can stand up for his 
rights and not hit back.” With such an 
approach he outflanked the Southern leg- 
islators who planted statutory hedgerows 
against integration for as far as the eye 
could see. He struck where an attack was 
least expected, and where it hurt most: at 
the South’s Christian conscience. 

Most of all, Baptist King’s impact has 
been felt by the influential white clergy, 
which could—if it would—help lead the 
South through a peaceful and orderly 
transitional period toward the integration 
that is inevitable. Explains Baptist Min- 
ister Will Campbell, onetime chaplain at 
the University of Mississippi, now a 
Southern official of the National Council 
of Churches: “I know of very few white 





Southern ministers who aren't troubled 
and don’t have admiration for King. 
They've become tortured souls.” Says 


Baptist Minister William Finlator of Ra- 
leigh, N.C.: “King has been working on 
the guilt conscience of the South. If he 
can bring us to contrition, that is our 
hope.” 

Judicial Recognition. Sturdy (5 ft. 
7 in., 164 lbs.), soft-voiced Martin Luther 
King describes himself as “an ambivert— 
half introvert and half extrovert.” He 
can draw within himself for long, single- 
minded concentration on his people’s 
problems, and then exert the force of 
personality and conviction that makes him 
a public leader. No radical, he avoids the 
excesses of radicalism, e.g., he recognized 
economic reprisal as a weapon that could 
get out of hand, kept the Montgomery 
boycott focused on the immediate goal of 
bus integration, restrained his followers 
from declaring against any 
white merchant or tradesman who of- 
fended them. King is an expert organizer, 





sanctions 


to the extent that during the bus boycott 
the hastily assembled Negro car pool 
under his direction achieved even judicial 
recognition as a full-fledged transit sys- 
tem. Personally humble, articulate, and 
of high educational attainment, Martin 
Luther King Jr. is, in fact, what many a 
Negro—and,+ were it not for his 
many a white—would like to be. 

Even King’s name is meaningful: he 
was baptized Michael Luther King, son of 
the Rev. Michael Luther King Sr., then 
and now pastor .of-Atlanta’s big (4,000 
members) Ebenezer Baptist Church. He 
was six when King Sr. decided to take on, 
for himself and his son, the full name 
of the Protestant reformer. Sdys young 
King: “Both father and I have fought all 
our lives for reform, and perhaps we've 
earned our right to the name.” 

Perched on a bluff overlooking At- 
lanta’s business district, the two-story 
yellow brick King home was a happy one 
where Christianity was a way of life. Each 
day began and ended with family prayer. 
Martin was required to learn Scriptural 
verse for recitation at evening meals. He 
went to Sunday school, morning and eve- 
ning services. He was taught to hold Old 
Testament respect for the law, but it was 
the New Testament’s gentleness that came 
to have everyday application in his life. 

“Never a Spectator.’ From his earli- 
est memory Martin King has had a strong 
aversion to violence in all its forms. The 
school bully walloped him; Martin did 
not fight back. His younger brother flailed 
away at him; Martin stood and took it. 
A white woman in a store slapped him 
crying, “You're the nigger who stepped 
on my foot.’ Martin said nothing. Cow- 
ardice? If so, it would come as a surprise 
to Montgomery, where Martin Luther 
King has unflinchingly faced the possibil- 
ity of violent death for months. 

The shabby, overcrowded Negro schools 
in Atlanta were no match for the keen 
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probing (“I like to get in over my head, 
then bother people with questions”) mind 
of Martin King; he leapfrogged through 
high school in two years, was ready at 15 
for Atlanta’s Morehouse College, one of 
the South’s Negro colleges. At More- 
house, King worked with the city’s Inter- 
collegiate Council, an integrated group, 
and learned a valuable lesson. “I was 
ready to resent all the white race,” he 
says. “As I got to see more of white peo- 
ple. my resentment was softened, and a 
spirit of cooperation took its place. But 
I never felt like a spectator in the racial 
problem. I wanted to be involved in the 
very heart of it.” 

As a kid, in the classic tradition of kids, 
Martin wanted to be a fireman. Then, 
hoping to treat man’s physical ills, he 


nearly roo students at Crozer. Fearful 
that he might fail to meet white stand- 
ards, King worked ceaselessly. Aside from 
his general theological studies, he pored 
over the words and works of the great 
social philosophers: Plato, Aristotle, Rous- 
seau, Locke, Hegel (whose progress- 
through-pain theories are still prominent 
in King’s thinking). Above all, he read 
and reread everything he could find about 
India’s Gandhi. “Even now,” says King, 
“in reading Gandhi's words again, I am 
given inspiration. The spirit of passive 
resistance came to me from the Bible 
and the teachings of Jesus. The tech- 
niques of execution came from Gandhi.” 

By Guess & b Y God. King’s Crozer ca- 
reer was extraordinary. He graduated first 
in his class. was named the seminary’s 
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planned to become a doctor. Becoming 
more deeply engrossed in the problems of 
his race, he turned his hopes to the law 
because “I could see the part I could play 
in breaking down the legal barriers to Ne- 
groes.” At Morehouse, he came to final 
resolution. “I had been brought up in the 
church and knew about religion,” says 
King, “but I wondered whether it could 
serve as a vehicle to modern thinking. I 
wondered whether religion, with its emo- 
tionalism in Negro churches, could be in- 
tellectually respectable as well as emo- 
tionally satisfying.”” He decided it could— 
and that he would become a minister. 
Techniques of Execution. King's More- 
house record (major in sociology) won 
him scholarship offers from three semi- 
naries. But Martin Luther King Sr., a 
man of considerable parts, held that schol- 
arships should go only to boys who could 
otherwise not afford to continue their ed- 
ucation. King Sr. therefore reached into 
his own pocket to send his son to Penn- 
sylvania’s Crozer Theological Seminary. 
For the first time in his life Martin 
King found himself in an integrated 
school; he was one of six Negroes among 
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outstanding student, was president of the 
student body (the first Negro so honored), 
and earned a chance to go on to Boston 
University for his Ph.D. His doctoral 
thesis: A Comparison of the Conceptions 
of God in the Thinking of Paul Tillich 
and Henry Nelson Wieman.* 

His Boston interests were not exclu- 
sively devoted to Theologians Tillich and 
Wieman. He had met Coretta Scott, a 
pretty and talented soprano who was 
studying at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. Their early dates were 
less than completely successful. “The fact 
that he was a minister made me shy 
away,” recalls Coretta. “I had an awful 
stereotype in my mind.” The suitor broke 
the stereotype: in June 1953, Coretta 
and King were married on the front lawn 
of her home in Marion, Ala. Just 15 
months later they arrived in Montgom- 
ery to take up full-time pastoral duties 
at the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, 


* Harvard Theologian Tillich stresses the tran- 
scendence of God, i.¢., that God is outside all 
things, while Neo-Naturalist Philosopher Wie- 
man stresses the immanence of God, i.¢., that 
God is within all things. 


and to assume the role for which, as if 
by guess and by God, he had been pre- 
paring all his life. 

Aching Feet. Snuggled against a hair- 
pin bend in the meandering Alabama Riv- 
er, Montgomery was a city where 80,000 
whites pretty generally believed there was 
no problem with 50,000 Negroes. Working 
mostly as farm hands or domestic serv- 
ants for $15 or $20 a week, Montgomery's 
Negroes had neither geographic nor politi- 
cal unity. There was no concentration of 
Negroes in one area; instead, they were 
split up in neighborhood pockets scat- 
tered the length and the breadth of the 
city. Served by a lackadaisical Negro 
weekly paper, they had no ready means 
of communication. More than that, says 
Martin King, the “vital liaison between 
Negroes and whites was totally lacking. 
There was not even a ministerial alliance 
to bring white and colored clergymen to- 
gether. This is important. If there had 
been some communication between the 
races, we might have got some help from 
the responsible whites, and our protest 
might not have been necessary.” 

Frustrated at every turn, the Negroes 
had long since fallen to quarreling among 
themselves in bitter factionalism. “If,” 
says King, “you had asked me the day 
before our protest began whether any ac- 
tion could or would have been taken by 
the Negroes, I'd have said no. Then, all 
of a sudden, unity developed.” 

It came about through the aching feet 
of a Negro woman. 

In the early evening of Thursday, Dec. 
I, 1955, a2 Montgomery City Lines bus 
rolled through Court Square and headed 
for its next stop in front of the Empire 
Theater. Aboard were 24 Negroes. seated 
from the rear toward the front, and twelve 
whites, seated from front to back. At the 
Empire Theater stop, six whites boarded 
the bus. The driver, as usual, walked back 
and asked the foremost Negroes to get up 
and stand so the whites could sit, Three 
Negroes obeyed—but Mrs. Rosa Parks, a 
seamstress who had once been a local sec- 
retary for the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, did 
the unexpected. She refused. 

“T don’t really know why I wouldn't 
move,” says Rosa Parks. “There was no 
plot or plan at all. I was just tired from 
shopping. My feet hurt.” Rosa Parks was 
arrested and in the due course of time 
fined $10 and costs for violating a state 
law requiring bus passengers to follow 
drivers’ seating assignments. 

What They Were Up To. Other Ne- 
groes had suffered worse indignities, but 
hers was the one that the South would 
long remember. The Montgomery City 
Lines Inc. had long been a special irritant 
to the Negroes, who made up 70% of its 
patronage. At best, they had to pay their 
fares in front, get off and board again 
in the rear; sometimes after they had 
dropped their money in the fare box and 
were going around to the rear, the bus 
drivers drove off. At worst, the Negroes 
were cursed, slapped and kicked by the 
white drivers. By the time of the Parks 
case, they had had all they could take 
without some sort of reply. 
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Overnight the word flashed throughout 
the various Negro neighborhoods: sup- 
port Rosa Parks; don’t ride the buses 
Monday. Within 48 hours mimeographed 
leaflets (authorship unknown) were out, 
calling for a one-day bus boycott. A white 
woman saw one of the leaflets and called 
the Montgomery Advertiser, demanding 
that it print the story “to show what the 
niggers are up to.” The Advertiser did— 
and publicized the boycott plan among 
Negroes in a way that they themselves 
never could have achieved. The results 
were astonishing: on Monday Montgom- 
ery Negroes walked, rode mules, drove 
horse-drawn buggies, traveled to work in 
private cars. The strike was 90% effective, 

How They Did It. On the day of the 
strike, some two dozen Negro ministers 
decided to push for continuance of the 
bus boycott. The original demands were 
mild: 1) Negroes would still be seated 
from the rear and whites from the front, 
but on a first-come-first-served basis; 2 
Negroes would get courteous treatment; 
3) Negro drivers would be employed 
for routes through predominantly Negro 
areas. To direct their protest, the Negro 
ministers decided to form the Montgom- 
ery Improvement Association. And fon 
president they elected the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr., a relative newcomer 
whose ability was evident and whose new- 
ness placed him above the old feuds. That 
night, at a hastily called mass meeting, 
more than 5,000 Negroes approved the 
ministers’ decisions. 

Slowly the boycott took permanent 
shape. More than 200 volunteers offered 
the use of their cars; nearly 100 pickup 
stations were established. Church and 
mass-meeting collections kept the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association alive at 
first; then donations began to flood in 
from across the U.S. and from as far away 
as Tokyo. By the end of last year the 
M.I.A. had spent an estimated $225,000. 
At every turn King out-generaled Mont- 
gomery’s white officials. Example: the offi- 
cials went to court to have the M.I.A.’s 
assets frozen, but King had the funds 
scattered around in out-of-reach banks 
that included half a dozen in the North. 

Get Tough. Montgomery's whites re- 
acted complacently. The city commission 
went through the barest motions of offer- 
ing compromises, e.g., the Negroes were 
promised that the bus drivers would show 
them “partial courtesy.” Mayor W. A. 
(“Tacky”) Gayle appointed a committee 
to negotiate with the Negroes—and named 
as a member the head of the local White 
Citizens’ Council. 

The Negroes stood firm, and white com- 
placency turned to fury. Rumors were 
spread that boycott leaders had used mass- 
meeting funds to buy themselves Cadil- 
lacs. Older Negro preachers were taunted 
for having yielded their seniority to a 
young whippersnapper. To lure the Ne- 
groes back onto the buses, the Montgom- 
ery city commission called in three hand- 
picked Negro ministers (who had been on 
the edges of the boycott) and persuaded 
them to agree to settlement terms that 
had little if any practical meaning. The 
commission’s plan was to announce the 
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settlement in Sunday’s papers, but Satur- 
day night word of the plan reached King 
(who was tipped off by a long-distance 
call from a Minneapolis reporter who had 
seen the story on the Associated Press 
wire). King and his top M.I.A. associates 
spent most of the night going from tav- 
ern to tavern warning Negroes that there 
had been no real settlement. 

When the false armistice failed, Mayor 
Tacky Gayle ordered a get-tough policy. 
Gayle and his city commissioners made a 
great show of joining the White Citizens’ 
Council. (Said Police Commissioner Clyde 
Sellers: “I wouldn’t trade my Southern 
birthright for too Negro votes.) Police 
harassment followed: King was arrested 
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for speeding; Negro car-pool drivers were 
haled into court for trivial violations. 

Worst of all, the whites’ lunatic fringe 
began .to take over. A letter addressed 
simply to “Nigger Preacher” was prompt- 
ly delivered to Martin King. Up to 25 
profanity-laced telephone calls a day came 
to the King home. Sometimes there was 
only the hawk of a throat and the splash 
of spittle against the ear piece. Montgom- 
ery was building toward the one thing 
that Martjn King wanted most to avoid: 
a violent blowup. 

“One night,” says King, “after many 
threatening and annoying phone calls, I 
went into the kitchen and tried to forget 
it all. I found myself praying out loud, 
and I laid my life bare. I remémber say- 
ing, ‘I'm here, taking a stand, and I've 
come to the point where I can’t face it 
alone.’”’ From somewhere came the an- 
swer: stand for truth, stand for righteous- 
ness; God is at your side. Says Martin 
King: “I have not known fear since.” 

His mettle was soon tested. At 9:15 





one night a year ago, King was speak- 
ing at a mass meeting; Coretta King 
was talking to a friend in the living 
room of the parsonage at 309 South Jack- 
son Street. Coretta heard a thud on the 
porch and thought it was a brick, nothing 
particularly frightening around the King 
home during that period. She and the 
friend moved to a back room to continue 
their conversation—and a dynamite bomb 
went off, filling the vacant living room 
with a hail of broken glass. 

“Be Peaceful." Mayor Gayle and Po- 
lice Commissioner Sellers rushed out with 
the cops to answer the alarm and found 
themselves up against a Negro crowd in 
the ugliest sort of mood. King’s nonvio- 
lent teachings had sunk deep (since the 
boycott began, Montgomery’s crimes of 
violence by Negroes have decreased by an 
estimated 20%), but at this moment the 
impulse to answer white violence with 
Negro violence seemed irresistible. A 
growl of fury came from the Negro crowd; 
there was a forward surge that left no 
doubt in the mind of anyone present that 
Mayor Gayle and his aides were in danger. 
A white man rushed inside the parsonage 
and begged Martin King, who had been 
hastily summoned from his mass meeting, 
to stop his followers. King did. 

“Please be peaceful,” he said from the 
shattered front porch. “We believe in law 
and order. We are not advocating vio- 
lence. We want to love our enemies. I 
want you to love our enemies: Be good to 
them. Love them and let them know you 
love them. I did not start this boycott. 
I was asked by you to serve as your 
spokesman. I want it to be known the 
length and breadth of the land that if I 
am stopped, this movement will not stop. 
If I am stopped, our work will not stop, 
for what we are doing is right. What we 
are doing is just—and God is with us.” 

Montgomery’s Negroes walked back 
through the night to their homes. “I'll be 
honest with you,” says a policeman who 
was there. “I was terrified. I owe my life 
to that nigger preacher, and so do all the 
other white people who were there.” 

Voice from Washington. After the 
bombing, Montgomery Negroes put up 
floodlights around King’s home and re- 
fused to let him drive or walk alone. The 
Kings moved most of their furniture into 
back rooms, leaving the living room vir- 
tually bare. King briefly considered arm- 
ing himself, but decided against it (“As 
the leader of a nonviolent movement, I'd 
look pretty bad carrying a gun’’). Coretta 
King took their infant daughter to At- 
lanta, but soon returned. “When I’m 
away from this,” she says, “I get de- 
pressed. I feel completely helpless.” 

The boycott continued, bringing the 
bus company to its economic knees. King 
and 89 other boycott leaders were indict- 
ed on charges of violating a 1921 anti- 
boycott law that came straight from Ala- 
bama’s legal boneyard (King’s $500 fine 
is still under appeal). Then Montgom- 
ery’s officials made a stab that very nearly 
paid off. They went to court for an in- 
junction against the M.I.A. on the ground 
that it had set up an illegal transit system. 

The move was one that King had long 
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feared; he had, in fact, tried to forestall 
it by having the name of a different 
Negro church printed on the side of each 
of the 20 new station wagons that the 
M.I.A. had bought for the car pool. One 
day last November as King and _ his 
M.I.A. colleagues were in court fighting 
a losing battle against the injunction, 
there was a stir among the white lawyers. 
They had seen a news dispatch: the U.S. 
Supreme Court had declared bus segre- 
gation illegal in Montgomery. Cried a 
fervent Negro: “God Almighty has spo- 
ken from Washington, D.C.!” 

The next night King addressed an 
emotion-packed church meeting (“Look 
at the way they greet that guy,” said a 
white newsman. “They think he’s a Mes- 
siah”), admonished his followers to take 
their victory humbly. “I would be terri- 
bly disappointed,” said King, “if any of 
you go back to the buses bragging, ‘We, 
the Negroes, won a victory over the 
white people.’ ” 

A Long Way to Go. At first, integrated 
buses on night runs were sporadically pep- 
pered with shotgun blasts. Then things 
seemed to quiet down. It was a false 
quiet. One night last month the stillness 
was shattered by a series of dynamite 
blasts. A bomb exploded outside the home 
of the Rev. Ralph Abernathy, Negro pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, who has 
subordinated his own admitted ambitions 
for leadership to become King's strong, 
trusted right hand. Another bomb ripped 
into the home of a special object of white 
venom: the Rev. Robert Graetz, white 
pastor of the all-Negro Trinity-Lutheran 
Church, who has stood stoutly for inte- 
gration. (“If I had a nickel for every 
time I’ve been called a_nigger-loving 
s.0.b.,” says Graetz, “I'd be independent- 
ly wealthy.”) Negro churches were also 
bombed (see map), and later an unex- 
ploded bomb was found on King’s front 
porch. By now the great majority of 
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Montgomery's law-abiding citizens real- 
ized that almost any solution was better 
than that offered by the terrorist minori- 
ty. With every new outbreak of violence, 
inevitably followed by a reassuring word 
of nonviolence from King, white opinion 
grew stronger for accepting bus integra- 
tion in an orderly way. The bus fight was 
to all practical effect, over. 

“We have come a long, long way,” says 
King, “but we still have a long, long way 
to go." The process will take time, since 
King is willing to move cautiously rather 
than excite new passions, especially over 
school integration. “If you truly love and 
respect an opponent,” he says, “you re- 
spect his fears too.” 

Booked Up. King’s post-boycott day 
begins when he arises at 6 a.m., dresses 
quickly in a grey suit (“I don’t want to 
look like an undertaker, but I do believe 
in conservative dress”), takes an hour for 
reading, prayer and breakfast before go- 
ing to the M.LA. office, a small brick 
building on South Union Street. There 
two secretaries are already at work, 
pounding on their typewriters (the asso- 
ciation receives and answers upwards of 
100 letters a day), or cranking a Mimeo- 
graph machine to turn out official notices 
to the Negro population. King’s desk is 
in a cramped, yellow-walled rear room, 
where he spends long hours conferring 
with M.I.A. committees, now expanded 
to include Registration and Voting (to 
educate Negroes and get out their vote as 
a political force in the community), 
Banking (to set up a credit union and 
consider a savings-and-loan association to 
provide capital for Negro housing and 
business) and Relief. 

At 1 o’clock King goes home for lunch 
and an hour’s rest. Then back to work. 
The phone rings and a secretary answers. 





* From left (seated): mother and father King, 
Martin Jr.’s wife Coretta and daughter Yolanda. 


Columbus, Ohio is calling: Could Dr. 
King address the local N.A.A.C.P. chap- 
ter? The secretary flips through an en- 
gagement book: “I’m awfully sorry, but 
Dr. King is so terribly booked up now. 
Could he make it some time later on?” A 
Negro comes in with a crudely printed 
hate sheet he has found on the street. 
hands it to a secretary, who smiles wanly: 
“Just another one. We get these all the 
time.”” The telephone rings again. This 
time the United Press is calling from New 
York, wanting to know if it is true that 
the Negroes have placed a guard on their 
leaders’ homes and churches. “Why, yes,” 
says King, “but it isn’t new. We've been 
watching them for some time now.” In an 
alcove next to a Coca-Cola machine, the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy works at his desk, 
making final preparations for that night’s 
mass meeting. 

Onward, Christian Soldiers. The meet- 
ing is scheduled for 7 o'clock, but by 3 
there are already 20 women waiting in 
the church auditorium (the meetings are 
moved each week from church to church 
to give each a sense of participation in the 
movement), and by 6 the hall is filled. As 
the starting time approaches, 4o Negro 
ministers file into their places near the 
altar. Finally, the electric clock on the 
balcony reaches 7 o'clock. King and his 
top assistants enter; the crowd rises and 
applauds wildly. 

The singing starts, and like everything 
else, it is carefully planned. During the 
early days of the boycott, when the Ne- 
groes needed militant. encouragement, 
there were such hymns as Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers and Stand Up! Stand Up 
for Jesus. Today, love and forgiveness 
are stressed in hymns—Love Lifted Me, 
Leaning on the Everlasting Arms. 

The Rev. Bob Graetz, the white min- 
ister, reads the 27th Psalm (“The Lord is 
my light and my salvation”). When Mar- 
tin King arises for his ‘‘Official Remarks,” 
he speaks quietly, making no play for the 
emotionalism that often marks Negro 
church meetings. (“If we as a people,” he 
often tells his congregations, “had as 
much religion in our hearts as we have in 
our legs and feet, we could change the 
world.”) Ralph Abernathy follows witn 
what is frankly billed on the program as 
a “Pep Talk,” and when Abernathy pep- 
talks, the hall is filled with the cheers and 
stomps of the crowd. The meeting ends; 
the Negroes slowly start from the church 
toward their homes. 

Late at night, the mass meeting a warm 
memory, Martin Luther King Jr. can re- 
lax for a few moments before his prayers. 
He talks quietly of the broad principles 
on which his effort is based. “Our use of 
passive resistance in Montgomery,” he 
says, “is not based on resistance to get 
rights for ourselves, but to achieve friend- 
ship with the men who are denying us our 
rights, and change them through friend- 
ship and a bond of Christian understand- 
ing before God.” Impossible? Maybe. 

But so, only 14 months before, was the 
notion that whites and Negroes might be 
riding peaceably together on integrated 
buses in Montgomery, Ala. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


MIDDLE EAST 


Defying the World 

Despite a sixth order from the U.N. 
General Assembly and a personal appeal 
from the President of the U.S., Israel dug 


in on the Gaza Strip and along the Gulf 
of Aqaba, flatly and firmly refusing to 
get out. To the U.N. and to Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s plea for “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,” Israel last week 
answered pointedly that “no guarantees 
have been obtained yet for definite stop- 
page of Egypt’s belligerence and sea block- 
ade of Israel.’ Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion’s Cabinet had decided that 
until such guarantees are obtained, Israel 
will defy the world. Said an Israeli spokes- 
man: “We are down to rock bottom. 
Our stand is vital for Israel's security 





and there is no further room for retreat.” 

Although this lone stand spawned the 
prospect of canceled U.S. aid and more 
austerity at home, Israel was in a state 
of patriotic excitement unparalleled since 
Israel’s independence was proclaimed in 
1948. In Tel Aviv. Jerusalem and Haifa, 
Israelis paraded by the thousands through 
the streets in mass protest “against the 
return of the Egyptian murderers to 
Gaza.” At Nahal Oz, the Israeli, settle- 
ment across from Egypt’s old gun posi- 
tions in the Gaza Strip (see box), dele- 
gates from 14 frontier communities passed 
a resolution against the “strangulation 
policy of the U.N. majority.” For Ortho- 
dox Jews who could not express their feel- 
ings at public meetings on the Sabbath, 
rabbis intoned special prayers in Israel’s 
synagogues for the safety of their country. 


THE LAND OF DAVID 


Compromise & Questions. The Israeli 
defiance was fateful not only for Israel 
and the Middle East, but for the U.S., 
the U.N. and for world peace. The U.N. 
General Assembly had passed a U.S. com- 
promise resolution calling on Secretary- 
General Hammarskjold to station U.N. 
Emergency Force units at the border 
trouble spots “in consultation with the 
parties concerned.”’ But the Israelis pro- 
tested that this only gave Nasser a veto 
over any UNEF moves. When Israeli of- 
ficials asked Hammarskjold to seek a 
statement from Egypt renouncing war- 
like intentions, he not only refused but 
demanded an answer within 24 hours to 
two significant questions of his own: 1) 
Will Israel agree to the posting of U.N. 
forces on the Israeli side of the line? 
2) Will Israel evacuate its civilian as 








HE Gaza Strip is a geographic absurdity—an ownerless, 
5-by-25-mile enclave of sand, hate and history (Samson 
pulled down the temple in Gaza), jutting from the world’s 
most troubled frontier. The last surviving bit of the old 
British Palestinian mandate, this narrow ribbon of primitive 
coastal land was administered from 1949 until last fall by 
the Egyptians, who kept lackadaisical order among its 
90,000 poverty-stricken, disease-ridden Arab natives, and 









harbor jetties, and surveying the ancient towns of Khan 
Yunis, Rafa and Deir el Balah for their first municipal 
water, electricity and drainage systems. Trains are hauling in 
supplies from Tel Aviv 40 miles away; mail is arriving 
marked “Gaza via Israel.” Work is expected to start soon on 
bringing water from the Yarkon-Negev pipeline to irrigate 
the first 2,500 acres of citrus-growing land in the Deir el 
Balah sector. In nearly every village, Israeli experts are 















left to the U.N. relief agency the care 
and feeding of the 219,000 Palestinian 
refugees huddled there since the 1949 
armistice. 

Now the Israelis (who controlled 
Gaza in the days of King David) have 
driven the Egyptians out, as their an- 
cestors once expelled the marauding 
Philistines circa 1000 B.C. The Israelis 
are determined to stay—first to make 
sure that Nasser’s suicide raiders shall 
never return to resume their over-the- 
border raiding from Gaza against Is- 
rael’s desert settlers, but also because 
they think the place belongs histori- 
cally, geographically and economically 
with Israel. They have decided that 
they cannot now annex the strip, if 
only because that would mean absorb- 
ing the tefugees and so increasing their 
Arab minority to an unacceptable 
30%. Their long-term plan: keep ad- 
ministrative control under U.N. super- 
vision, press the U.N. to resettle the 
refugees, and meanwhile, run the strip 
so progressively that both the Arabs of 
the area and the world will some day 
see that Israel should keep the place 
permanently. 

Despite the worldwide speculation 
about the future of Gaza. the Israelis 
seemed to have no doubt at all. Eight- 
een Israeli government agencies have 
just started work on an ambitious pro- 
gram to raise the standard of living to 
that of surrounding Israeli farm settle- 
ments. Israeli engineers are busy paving 
dusty streets, repairing broken-down 
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handing out new strains of grain, in- 
structing farmers in how to fertilize 
their soil and improve their scrawny 
breed of cattle. 

But Zion’s newest marches are not 
to be won lightly. In crowded Gaza, 
where the 9 p.m. curfew has not pre- 
vented Arabs from clustering to hear 
Cairo radio’s nightly exhortations to 
“rise up and act for the glory of the 
Arab world,” the Israelis face a crisis 
in cooperation. The Arabs feel the un- 
certainty of Gaza’s status, and scent 
change. Urchins openly hawk cigarette 
lighters bearing Nasser’s picture. Au- 
thorities last week arrested 20 Gaza 
teachers for assigning teen-age pupils 
to write essays on the need for killing 
Israelis. Merchants were refusing to 
accept Israeli money, and the only 
shop that-the Israelis had opened in 
the strip reported no trade because 
purchases could be made only in 
Israeli pounds. 

Under Gaza’s pale minarets and 
scraggly date palms, locally recruited 
Arab police and Israeli constables pa- 
trol in pairs, distinguishable from each 
other in their air-force-blue uniforms 
only because the Arab wears a beret, 
the Israeli a garrison cap. But while 
the persistent Israelis clean up the 
towns and modernize the farms, the 
inhabitants of much-conquered Gaza 
wait warily. Said one, when asked last 
week for his view of Gaza’s future: 
“Tell me who is going to be our mas- 
ter, and I'll tell you what I think.” 
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well as military units out of the Gaza 
Strip? 

After the Israelis refused to answer 
these questions which Jerusalem news- 
papers termed “an ultimatum,” the Arab- 
Asian bloc this week moved to debate 
sanctions against Israel. Washington's 
hopes that Ben-Gurion would accept pri- 
vate U.S. assurances of support and pull 
out gave way to pessimism; U.S. officials 
predicted that Israel’s holdout would 
damage its own long-term self-interest. 

Intransigence & Intransigence. There 
were other ominous notes in the situa- 
tion. Out of Washington came reports 
that Nasser was once again receiving ship- 
ments of Soviet arms. The Egyptians had 
been deliberately delaying the U.N. task 
force’s Suez Canal clearance work by fail- 
ing to dredge around and remove explo- 
sives from the only two important wrecks 
still blocking the ditch. After Egypt's 
first Cabinet meeting in several months, 
Nasser’s radio announced that the Canal 
would not be opened to navigation until 
the last Israeli clears out of Egypt. 

Thus intransigence fed intransigence. 
If there is no early settlement in the Mid- 
dle East, the standing of both the U.S. 
and the U.N., as the key peacemakers, 
will suffer a serious blow. Even more seri- 
ous is the prospect that the exchange 
across the Gaza Strip might once again 
shift from words to bullets and bombs. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Foursquare for France 

In a fit of exasperation one day last 
month, French Premier Guy Mollet 
turned on Christian Pineau, his Foreign 
Minister, who was fretting about what the 
U.N. would do with the troublesome Al- 
gerian problem. “What matters to me,” 
snapped Mollet, “is not the United Na- 
tions but the United States.” To hard- 


headed Guy Mollet it seemed self-evident 
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Syria's ZEINEDDINE 
Shouting in the palace. 
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that the treatment given the two-year-old 
Algerian revolt in the glass palace on the 
East River would be largely determined 
along the banks of the Potomac. 

What Premier Mollet wanted was U.S. 
support for the French argument that the 
U.N. has no right to interfere in the Al- 
gerian rebellion because Algeria is legally 
a part of France. To win this support 
France pulled out all the propaganda 
stops. From his remote hospital in French 
Equatorial Africa Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
Nobel Peace Prizewinner for 1952, fired 
off a letter urging President Eisenhower to 
uphold the French position. In 31 U.S. 
newspapers there appeared a full-page ad, 
sponsored by nine European and Cana- 
dian newspapers, carrying the text of a 
Le Figaro article ominously warning the 
U.S. not to make France choose “between 
her African vocation and her American 
friendship.” 

Eurafrica. From the very beginning of 
the Algerian debate last week in the U.N. 
General Assembly’s Political Committee, 
France showed that it was doing its best 
to link the vocation and the friendship. 
In contrast to 1955, when France boy- 
cotted a discussion of Algeria, its repre- 
sentative (largely to win U.S. backing) 
not only agreed to discuss the rebellion 
but even to inform the U.N. of France’s 
plans for restoring peace in Algeria. In 
defensive tones, Christian Pineau outlined 
Mollet's Algerian program: first an un- 
conditional cease-fire, next free elections 
and finally negotiation of Algeria’s future 
status with whoever won the elections. 

Above and beyond that, Pineau said 
France has vast and beneficent plans not 
only for Algeria but for all its African 
territories. Said he: “On the day when the 
[European] Common Market ... has 
been created, [France] would like to 
promote the formation of a Eurafrican 
whole. Europe in its entirety, bringing to 
Africa its capital and its techniques, 
should enable the immense African con- 
tinent to become an essential factor in 
world politics.” 

Pineau’s vision of Eurafrica did nothing 
to dampen the perfervid anticolonialism 
of the Arab-Asian countries. ‘The repu- 
tation of ance at the present time,” 
growled Syria’s Delegate Farid Zeined- 
dine, “is at its lowest ebb.” Then, accus- 
ing the French of everything from cow- 
ardice to genocide, 18 Arab-Asian nations 
proposed just what France most dreaded: 
a resolution demanding that the people of 
Algeria be granted “their fundamental 
right of self-determination.” 

One Long Embarrassment. For the 
U.S., torn between its friendship for 
France and its post-Suez vocation of win- 
ning Arab-Asian friendship, the debate 
was one long embarrassment. But when 
the chips were down the U.S. lined up 
foursquare behind France. The U.S, dele- 
gation, announced Henry Cabot Lodge, 
would oppose not only the 18-power reso- 
lution but all other proposals “which we 
believe constitute intervention in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of France.” 

By the time Lodge had finished, most 











U.N. politicos were ready to concede that 
the great Algerian debate was all over 
except for the shouting. This promised to 
be considerable since at week’s end 24 
nations were still waiting their turn to 
speak. But with both the U.S. and Britain 
supporting France, there was little chance 
that any resolution unacceptable to the 
French could win the necessary two-thirds 
majority in the Assembly. 


FRANCE 
Timely Token 


Less than 48 hours before Christian 
Pineau outlined his bold ‘“Eurafrica” 
scheme to the U.N., the French National 
ssembly hastily supplied him with a 
timely token of France’s good intentions 
in Africa. In a predawn ballot that sug- 
gested that the lessons of Morocco, Tuni- 
sia and Algeria had finally penetrated the 
French consciousness, the Deputies voted 
to give a limited degree of self-rule to the 
island of Madagascar and twelve prov- 
inces of “Black Africa.” 

A land in which less than 100,000 Euro- 
peans rule 27.8 million natives, Black 
Africa is more than eleven times the size 
of Texas. Its major regions are 1) French 
West Africa, whose eight provinces run 
from the tropical swamps of the Ivory 
Coast to the heart of the Sahara, are in- 
habited by nearly 19 million people who 
speak 120 languages; and 2) French 
Equatorial Africa, whose four provinces 
stretch from Libya in the north to the 
Atlantic Ocean in the south, produce a 
major share of the world’s plywood. Un- 
like Madagascar, whose 4,800,000 inhab- 
itants launched a bloody revolt against 
France in 1947, Black Africa has just be- 
gun to emerge from Stone Age politics. 

Biggest and most influential political 
movement in Black Africa is the Ras- 
semblement Démocratique Africain, led by 
stocky, black-skinned Félix Houphouet- 
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FRANCE’S PINEAL 
Support from the Potomac. 
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Boigny (Time, Feb. 13, 1956), an Ivory 
Coast chieftain who was once ready to 
fight for independence, but now calls for 
“self-government within the French 
Union.” A year ago, when Socialist Guy 
Mollet was named Premier of France, 
51-year-old Félix Houphouet-Boigny be- 
came the first West African ever to sit in 
a French Cabinet. Ever since, Houphouet- 
Boigny and Mollet’s Minister of France 
Overseas, 46-year-old Gaston Defferre, 
have been working for more autonomy. 

Three months ago, thanks to the efforts 
of the two ministers, the territorial assem- 
blies of the provinces of Black Africa 
and Madagascar were for the first time 
elected by universal suffrage. Last week's 
vote granted these assemblies real if lim- 
ited powers over local affairs. (Control of 
defense, foreign policy, justice and higher 
education was kept by the French gov- 
ernment.) And while the provincial gov- 
ernors will still be appointed by France, 
each governor will hereafter be obliged to 
clear his decisions on local affairs with a 
“council of government,” or cabinet, 
whose members will be elected by the 
local assembly. 

Behind the new autonomy in the Dark 
Continent is the principle laid down by 
Gaston Defferre, who sees the Algerian re- 
bellion as an ominous object lesson: “To 
prevent is better than to cure.” 


HUNGARY, 
Of MUK & Mud 


Three months have passed since Soviet 
tanks smashed the barricades of Budapest 
—but the unfinished revolution burns on 
in Hungarian hearts. Inside Hungary a 
new rebel watchword is spreading from 
factory to hamlet: “MUK,” from the 
first letters of the words for “In March 
we shall rise again.” 

While Puppet Premier Janos Kadar 
went on the air last week to condemn the 
“whispering campaign” for a new rebel- 
lion, the embers of the October revolution 
flared momentarily across the border. At a 
Hungarian refugee camp outside Vienna, 
two members of the Hungarian Repatria- 
tion Delegation arrived in search of the 
“thousands and thousands” of refugees 
that Radio Budapest was saying now want- 
ed to return home. Near the camp gate 50 
refugees spotted the Kadar men in the 
convoy’s third car, and leaped to grab 
them. A special police detail assigned to 
the delegation by apprehensive Austrians 
wrested the refugees off the car. 

By that time most of the camp's 750 
Hungarians were crowding close, shaking 
fists and screaming obscenities at the two 
cowering Communists inside the sedan. 
Hands thrust up a crude red banner. In 
German it proclaimed: “Pfui to Com- 
munist Bloodhounds.” Below was a rough- 
ly inked figure dangling from gallows: 
“Kadar.” “How much did you get from 
the Russians?” roared one young man. 
“You come here to smile but at home you 
are killing the people,” spat an old woman. 
“We don’t want to see our children’s hang- 
men,” yelled another. 

The convoy pressed on through the cur- 
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HUNGARIAN REFUGEES IN AUSTRIA 





Austrian Newsreel 


"Pfui to Communist Bloodhounds.” 


tain of hate. Inside the main building, 
authorities produced two refugees who had 
asked for repatriation interviews. As the 
crowd shrieked from the courtyard, one 
backed out. The visitors’ only prize was a 
woman whose husband had failed to make 
good his escape: she wanted to go back to 
join him, Kadar or no Kadar. While the 
delegates talked to her, the crowd outside 
burned the banner with its Kadar effigy, 
stamped on it, spat on it. The cry rang 
out: “Menjetek a pokolba” (Go to hell! ). 

Only fast work by their driver saved 
the Communists on their getaway. Again, 
screaming refugees leaped on the car and 
pelted it with mud as it sped off. Two 
days later, pleading “so few’’ applicants, 
the repatriation delegation called off all 
further camp visits. 


EAST GERMANY, 


Alarm 

Ever since the flare-up in Hungary, 
trim-whiskered Walter Ulbricht, Commu- 
nist boss of East Germany, has been like 
a cat on the hot tin roof of satellite un- 
rest. Two weeks ago the jumpy Ulbricht, 
unable to stand the heat any longer, alert- 
ed the Communist fire department. In a 
speech before the East German Socialist 
Unity (Communist) Party Central Com- 
mittee, he detailed a nefarious plot to 
overthrow the regime, and ‘named as the 
chief incendiary a youthful (34) professor 
and editor named Wolfgang Harich, It was 
the first time that Ulbricht has acknowl- 
edged renewed trouble in East Germany. 

Since the revolt of East Berlin workers 
in June 1953, the tendency of the prac- 
tical Germans has been to avoid open 
clashes with authority but to press for 
legal concessions, e.g., shorter working 
hours, lower prices in the state stores. 
East Germany's 88,000 students, however, 
have shown open irritation with the fact 
that almost one-third of their study time 


is taken up with Communist indoctrina- 
tion, Russian language lessons, and “sport 
and technology,” %.¢., guerrilla training. 
At East Berlin's Humboldt University last 
November, as students gathered on the 
campus to discuss the Hungarian situa- 
tion, clandestine leaflets came floating 
down from the rooftops. WE DEMAND 
MORE THOROUGH TRAINING WITHIN THE 
FRAMEWORK OF THE SOCIETY FOR SPORT 
AND TECHNOLOGY, proclaimed a big black 
headline. Underneath in small type was a 
tag line calculated to chill the nervous 
Ulbricht: Because the example of Hun- 
gary has shown us that we can use it! 

Ulbricht dared not crack down too hard 
on the students. Instead, he pinned the 
rap on Wolfgang Harich, charging that 
the young teacher had acted under the in- 
fluence of “reactionaries” in Hungary and 
Poland. A handsome, soft-looking young- 
ster in Berlin’s World War II “high so- 
ciety,” Harich had studied philosophy, 
turned Buddhist under the influence of 
Japanese embassy friends, and later, when 
the draft caught up with him, deserted 
the German army. A friendly general 
saved him from being shot, and he turned 
Roman Catholic. After the Russians came, 
he switched to Marxism, was made lectur- 
er in historical materialism at Humboldt. 

Arrested last November, he has nothing 
apparent in his record to justify UI- 
bricht’s charge. In the calculated Com- 
munist view, however, Harich’s record 
probably enhanced his merit as a scape- 
goat: there is nothing about it that would 
make him a martyr in student eyes, or 
even a symbol of resistance for the West. 

While the regime stalled on a trial for 
Harich, the uncoordinated student dis- 
content showed signs of quieting down. 
There were no real indications that Boss 
Ulbricht’s house was on fire, but his re- 
action to a few whiffs of smoke betrayed 
the frightened uncertainty with which he 
rules his people. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Hot Breath of Gossip 


No household in the world is more sub- 
ject to the hot breath of gossip than Brit- 
ain’s House of Windsor. Last week the 
mongering winds were howling louder 
around Buckingham Palace than they had 
since the day of Wallis Warfield Simpson 
and Edward VIII. 

The first flurry of tongues was all about 
Lieut. Commander Michael Parker, war- 
time shipmate, good friend and private 
secretary to the Duke of Edinburgh. Last 
week a London newspaper reported what 
palace officials had known for six months 





Anthony Eden] was a man who had been 
through the divorce courts.” 

For all their black-type indignation 
about the plight of Commander Parker, the 
British press was slow to recognize the 
gossip about the royal couple themselves, 
in which Mike was involved at about the 
third-paragraph level. Out of London one 
day clacked a dispatch to the Baltimore 
Sun from Mayfair Set Correspondent Joan 
Graham, reporting that Britons were 
troubled by whispers “that the Duke of 
Edinburgh had more than a passing in- 
terest in an unnamed woman and was 
meeting her regularly in the apartment of 
the court photographer.” By London’s 





Combine 


EpinBurGH & PARKER IN WEST AFRICA 
Too much Thursdaying. 


—that Mike and his wife were separating. 
Gossipists were prompt to link Parker's 
name (without foundation) to that of 
another woman, and the news was duly 
radioed to the royal yacht Britannia, on 
which both the Duke and Parker were 
approaching Gibraltar at the end of a 
four-month, globe-girdling tour of the 
Commonwealth. Soon afterward the palace 
announced that Parker had left his job, 
and the two old buddies said an unsmiling 
goodbye at Gibraltar. 

Screams by Tea Time. Whether Parker 
had quit to protect the royal household, 
whether the Duke had sacked him, or 
whether the Queen had done the thing, no 
one would tell. Whatever the cause, the 
effect was a national wave of sentiment 
in favor of Mike Parker reminiscent of the 
emotional binge touched off two years 
ago by the unhappy romance of Princess 
Margaret and divorced commoner (and 
palace staffer) Peter Townsend, “Why,” 
demanded Lord Beaverbrook’s Express, 
for many years an ardent opponent of 
palace puritanism, “should a broken mar- 
riage be a disqualification for royal serv- 
ice? Until a few weeks ago the First Min- 
ister of the Queen [twice-married Sir 
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teatime the Sun’s sensational story was 


splashed across U.S. newspaper front 
pages: REPORT QUEEN, DUKE IN RIFT 
OVER PARTY GIRL, “ 


Chunks in the Casserole. The fact was 
that there has been a hum of gossip in 
Britain for years about the Duke's high 
jinks, particularly at parties given by his 
bohemian cronies of the Thursday Club, 
which included Parker. U.S. tabloid corre- 
spondents dug up “palace sources” who 
said that the royal household was dis- 
turbed about rip-roaring stag parties at 
the club, and had dropped Mike Parker so 
he would not be around to encourage the 
Duke to go Thursdaying. Other corre- 
spondents, however, found sources who said 
that the real trouble involved parties 
that were not always stag. 

In this casserole of gossip were some 
tiny chunks of fact: the royal couple had 
not been together since mid-October when 
the Duke went on cruise; no royal child 
has been born since Elizabeth became 
Queen. In the teeth of the storm, royal 
spokesmen issued a firm denial of any rift 
between the Queen and her consort. This 
week Elizabeth plans to fly to Lisbon to 
join her husband for two days before they 





pay a state visit to Portugal. Soon the 
headlines were foreseeing a second honey- 
moon. In preparation the Duke shaved 
off the reddish, roguish beard he had cul- 
tivated during a six-week whisker-growing 
contest aboard the Britannia. 


The Landlady's Knock 


A thunder as ominous as a landlady’s 
knock reverberated through Britain last 
week, as voters prepared for the first time 
to register approval or disapproval of the 
new Macmillan government. Tory leaders 
were quick to make light of the threaten- 
ing sound. “They're just exercising their 
right to grumble,” said one, as erstwhile , 
Conservative voters hurled loaded ques- 
tions at the Tory candidate in London’s 
teeming, pie-shaped North Lewisham con- 
stituency. But the candidate, a_black- 
smith’s son who has become a prosperous 
manufacturer (structural steel), was ke- 
fauvering his way (“I’m Norman Farmer; 
I'd like to answer any questions .. .”) 
from door to door, day after day. 

The by-election to be held this week in 
North Lewisham is the first of eight which, 
during the next two months, may well 
determine the Tories’ immediate future. 
Any serious reverses in this “little general 
election” (as most Britons are calling it) 
could result in a prompt full general 
election. Middle-class North Lewisham, a 
marginal district that gave the Tories a 
mere 3,236-vote plurality (in a total vote 
of 40,904) in 1955, might cause the Tories 
to lose a seat. 

Oddly enough, neither Farmer nor Labor 
Candidate Niall MacDermot (a Cam- 
bridge-educated barrister) had a thing to 
say about Suez. The issue at stake was far 
closer to the British home and pocket- 
book; rent control. Last week, despite 
some timid objections from the back 
benches, the Macmillan government was 
going all out to put through its bill re- 
laxing the controls which have frozen 
some 6,000,000 British rents at close to 
prewar levels ever since 1939 (only 64% 
of income now goes for rent, as opposed to 
11% prewar). The bill would raise the 
rent ceilings on some 5,000,000 houses 
and apartments up to $2.80 weekly after 
six months’ notice, would remove controls 
entirely from 800,000 higher-priced dwell- 
ings, and release some 5,000,000 owner- 
occupied or vacant houses for control- 
free rental. 

Seizing the rare opportunity to play on 
the fears of a whole rent-controlled gen- 
eration who remember the old tales of 
wicked landlords, Laborites plastered the 
walls of North Lewisham with ominous 
broadsides (CAN I LOSE MY HOME? CER- 
TAINLY . . .). The government's answer, 
as officially phrased by Candidate Farmer, 
is that decontrol is the “‘logical first step 
in getting rid of the housing shortage.” The 
Tories’ main hope lies in getting the bill 
passed as soon as possible to prove its 
long-range benefits. 

But on the hustings, Tory Farmer and 
the other candidates standing in the little 
election had to face a more immediate 
problem. With election day only a week 
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off, Farmer admitted under questioning 
last week that, if elected, he would vote 
against at least that clause of his party’s 
bill which promises complete decontrol of 
800,000 higher-priced dwellings. 


The Psychological Emigrant 

Great Britain has a high standard of 
living, full employment, political freedom, 
womb-to-tomb medical care, and as much 
peace as most nations in the world. Why 
should a Briton want to leave home? 
Yet when the Gallup poll (published last 
week) asked, “If you were free to do so, 
would you like to go and settle in another 
country?”, 41% of the Britons polled 
answered yes, and another 12% said they 
were not sure. 

This is no sudden mood. In 1948, when 
Britain was still suffering from war- 
spawned austerity, 42% of Britons an- 
swered yes to the same question. When 
35% were still saying yes in 1950, many 
thoughtful Britons concluded that senti- 
ment on emigration was gradually return- 
ing to normal, Today, in the aftermath of 
the Suez debacle, emigration sentiment is 
once again on the rise. 

According to Gallup’s analysis, the 
wishful emigrants spread across all levels 
of politics, income and education. A re- 
cent poll of Cambridge undergraduates in 
their last two years showed that among 
men students 11.3% had definitely de- 
cided to go, and another 27.6% were seri- 
ously considering leaving. Among women 
students, 34.1% had made up their minds 
to leave. Most favored goals: Canada 
39%, Africa 10.5%, the U.S, and Austra- 
lia about 8% each. Said one student: 
“I want to go to a country where new 
ideas are needed, so that I can give some- 
thing to that country rather than just 
live off it.” 

Except during the Depression years, 
actual migration from Britain has always 
been high (an average 150,000 a year), 
but the vast majority of those who now 
say they want to go will never leave. They 
will go on, as now, behaving on the job 
as if “‘there’s no future in it”; they have 
given up hope of making for themselves 
in Britain the kind of life they want. 
In short, the main limiting factor on 
opportunity in Britain’s welfare state is 
that so many of its people believe there 
is no real opportunity. The debilitating 
mood of the psychological emigrant per- 
vades the country. 


RUSSIA 
Down With the Piatiletki 


To change horses—the peasant plow 
horse for the horse of heavy industry— 
that is the goal. . . of the Five-Year Plan. 

—Stalin (1933) 

At the beginning of Soviet Russia’s 
climb from a plow-horse to a horsepower 
economy, the Five-Year Plan, or Piatiletka, 
Was a dramatic slogan as well as an 
effective method of primitive state plan- 
ning. But when the sixth Piatiletka ar- 
rived last year, the word had lost its 
power for millions of Russian workers, 
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case-hardened by 30 years of ceaseless 
urging to achieve ever higher production 
norms, Last week the Soviet leaders indi- 
cated that they were ready to drop the old 
Piatiletki for a more relaxed method of 
planning and executing the progress of 
their national economy. 

At a joint session of the Supreme So- 
viet (Russia’s rubber-stamp legislature), 
Economic Boss Mikhail Pervukhin admit- 
ted that scores of economic targets set 
for 1956 had not been achieved. Then 
Pervukhin made, for a Soviet leader, a 
surprising statement: instead of scolding 
the workers, he blamed the Piatiletka plan- 
ners. They had placed too much emphasis 
on oversized industrial complexes, par- 
ticularly in the coal, steel and chemical 
industries. Pervukhin promised that in- 
dustrial targets for 1957 would be lowered 
by nearly 4% on previous planning, with 
continued emphasis on heavy industry. 
More important than the substance of 
Pervukhin’s announcement was the prin- 
ciple involved: the Soviet leaders were 
scrapping the rigid Five-Year-Plan system 
for a realistic ad hoc economy more in 
line with the West. 

One reason for the sought-after eco- 
nomic flexibility is the crisis in the satel- 
lites. Pervukhin ordered new efforts to be 
made in coal, fuel and cement production 
in western Russia, to compensate for 
deliveries no longer coming from Poland 
and Hungary. Another reason is the need 
for a new approach to the problem of 
defense. The declaration that the 1957 
defense appropriation is $24 billion (down 
5.6% from 1956) was an obvious attempt 
to invite comparison with the U.S. defense 
budget (estimated for 1957 at $41 billion). 
Actually, there has been no reduction in 
the Soviet’s armed forces, and the trend, 








as in the U.S., has been toward more 
highly specialized equipment, e.g., guided 
missiles and submarines—suggesting in- 
creased rather than decreased defense 
spending. 

Only one hint of the Soviet Union’s 
vastly stepped-up nuclear program (five 
bombs exploded since August 1956) was 
given by Pervukhin: an order to rush 
work on big electric-power projects—es- 
sential to atomic development—at Kuyby- 
shev, Saratov and Stalingrad (on the 
Volga) and Kairak-Kum, Irkutsk and 
Novosibirsk (in Siberia). Something 
speedier and more pliable than the old 
Piatiletki was needed to harness these 
horses. 


The Wolves 


With hundreds of key operators work- 
ing under diplomatic immunity in for- 
eign embassies, the Soviet MVD’s foreign- 
intelligence section has long been the 
world’s biggest and busiest espionage or- 
ganization. But allied counter-espionage 
agencies are beginning to box in the Rus- 
sians, Since 1950 the U.S. has declared 13 
Soviet diplomatic employees persona non 
grata. The practice has spread to Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden, which have recently 
demanded the withdrawal of suspected 
Soviet embassy spies. Last month the FBI, 
arresting Jacob Albam and Myra and Jack 
Soble on charges of being Soviet agents 
(Time, Feb. 4), hinted that it had evi- 
dence of a vast spy network “involving 
Soviet officials.” 

No one expected Russia’s MVD to take 
this kind of treatment lying down. In 
December the Soviet U.N. delegate laid 
the basis for a counterattack by charging 
that the U.S. was using subversive tactics 
in the satellite nations and Russia. While 





AccusED Spres IN Moscow 


Too much Munich. 
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the U.N. deferred the debate, the MVD 
planned other reprisals. A fortnight ago the 
Soviet Foreign Office ordered the expul- 
sion of two U.S. assistant Army attachés 
from the U.S. embassy in Moscow. Last 
week it followed this up by demanding the 
withdrawal of two U.S. assistant naval 
attachés. To substantiate its clumsy charge 
that the naval aides were spies, the MVD 
had arranged for them to be assaulted by a 
civilian mob in an open Leningrad street, 
under pretense that they had been caught 
red-handed in subversive activity against 
the Soviet regime. 

The MVD's biggest surprise reprisal was 
strictly a TV spectacular. Called to Mos- 
cow’s House of Journalists one morning 
last week, 200 foreign and Communist 
correspondents found batteries of kleig 
lights and TV cameras focused on four 
pale men surrounded by a curious array 
of pistols, explosives, maps, Soviet cur- 
rency, miniature radio transmitters, para- 
chutes and poison pills. Soviet Foreign 
Ministry Press Chief Leonid Ilyichev iden- 
tified the four men as Russian refugees. 
recruited as spies by the U.S. and para- 
chuted into the Soviet Union in 1954 
and 1955. 

As the TV cameras bore down on their 
white faces, each man in turn told his 
fantastic tale. Said one: “In order to turn 
us into obedient servants and make us for- 
get our love for our mother country, the 
Americans encouraged drinking, gambling 
and bad language among us and even took 
us to Munich to visit immoral houses 
to enjoy ourselves.” Beetle-browed Press 
Chief Ilyichey tied the show to the Soviet 
maneuver in the U.N. with a long com- 
mercial charging the U.S. with waging a 
“secret war’ of subversion and espionage 
against the peace-loving Soviet Union. 
Said Ilyichev: “When you live with 
wolves, you must be a wolf.” 


"Well Taken Care Of" 


For almost twelve years Russia and 
its Baltic neighbor, Sweden, have been 
in a bitter dispute over the disappearance 
of Raoul Wallenberg, a slender, balding 
Swedish-legation attaché who was picked 
up by Russian secret police in Budapest 
near the end of World War II. When the 
NKVD drove him off to Marshal Mali- 
novsky’s headquarters on Jan. 17, 1945, 
Wallenberg said: “I’m going to Mali- 
novsky’s . . . whether as a guest or pris- 
oner I do not know yet.” Those were the 
last words ever heard from him. 

Raoul Wallenberg was no ordinary dip- 
lomat. The polylingual, much-traveled son 
of a wealthy Swedish banker, he had be- 
gun his diplomatic career only some six 
months earlier after a quiet meeting in 
Stockholm with U.S. Minister Herschel 
Johnson and Iver Olson, representative of 
Franklin Roosevelt's War Refugee Board 
in Sweden, Olson and Johnson put the 
mission to Wallenberg simply: Would he 
go to Budapest as a member of the neu- 
tral Swedish-legation staff and, using U.S. 
funds, try to save Hungary's remain- 
ing 300,000-odd Jews (prewar Hungarian 
Jewish population: 800,000) from Nazi 
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gas chambers or slave-labor camps? Wal- 
lenberg was warned that if the Germans 
or the Hungarian puppet government 
learned of his work, nothing could be done 
to save him. “If I can help,” said Raoul 
Wallenberg, “if I can save a single person, 
I will go.” 

With Zeal & Energy. Wallenberg went. 
He arrived in Budapest listed officially as 
third secretary of the Swedish legation, 
his luggage bulging with information on 
Hungarian underground agents and secret- 
ly pro-Allied officials of the Hungarian 
government. Operating with enormous 
zeal and energy, he persuaded Hungarian 
officials that if a Jew claimed neutral citi- 
zenship he should not be deported until 
the truth of his claim had been estab- 
lished. This done, he promptly affixed to 





Tue Late RaouL WALLENBERG 
Not as a quest. 


the homes of some 20,000 such Jews signs 
that read: “Under the Protection of the 
Swedish Legation.’ He rented 32 houses 
in Budapest in the name of the Swedish 
legation, packed them with other Jews; 
he issued thousands of “protective pass- 
ports” to still others, finally became so 
bold that on several occasions he bluffed 
Gestapo or SS guards into releasing Jews 
already loaded aboard freight cars for de- 
portation or worse. 

Inevitably, the purposeful young (32) 
diplomat came under Gestapo surveil- 
lance. Just before the Russians entered 
Budapest in January 1945, he went un- 
derground. When the Russians arrived, 
he made contact with Marshal Mali- 
novsky, Red Army commander on the 
Hungarian front, who advised Stockholm, 
via Moscow: “. . . Diplomat Raoul Wal- 
lenberg well taken care of by army au- 
thorities.” 

Without Post-Mortem. Then the cur- 
tain descended. Shortly after Wallenberg 
was picked yp by the NKVD, a Russian 
official in Stockholm declared: “Wallen- 


berg is not really a prisoner. He commit- 
ted some follies after liberation; therefore 
he had to be taken care of. He will return 
soon safe and sound.” 

After that, while the Swedish Foreign 
Office kept up a steady barrage of pro- 
tests, and Swedish public opinion angrily 
demanded Wallenberg’s release, Moscow 
said nothing. Last week the Soviets finally 
broke the silence. Raoul Wallenberg, So- 
viet officials told the Swedish government, 
died of a heart attack in Lubianka prison 
on July 17, 1947, nearly ten years ago. 
His arrest and detention, they said, were 
undoubtedly the result of “the criminal 
activities” of then State Security Chief 
Viktor Abakumov, who was executed in 
1954 for “crimes against Soviet laws” as 
an accomplice of his boss, Lavrenty Beria. 
There was, the Russians said, a report to 
Abakumov from Colonel A. L. Smoltsov, 
chief of the Lubianka medical service, 
certifying Wallenberg’s death, and adding 
that the body had been ordered cremated 
without a post-mortem. 

Best guess as to why the Russians really 
had imprisoned Wallenberg in the first 
place was that he had worked out an elab- 
orate plan for the restoration of Jewish 
property seized by the Germans, and the 
Russians wanted to seize it for themselves. 
What had actually caused his death could 
only be inferred from the fact that the 
Soviets blamed all on that old scapegoat, 
Security Chief Abakumov, without bene- 
fit of post-mortem, 


RED CHINA 
A Many-Fingered Thing 


Classic poetry, a favorite preoccupa- 
tion of scholars, has been in low repute 
in China since the advent of Communism. 
The subtle ideograms of the poet's tradi- 
tional language have little in common 
with the blunt ideologies of modern Marx- 
ism, and for that reason China’s top 
Communist, Mao Tse-tung, has long had 
to dissemble the fact that he is a work- 
aday poet himself. 

In recent months, however, Mao's Chi- 
na, desperately in need of brain power, 
has spread the word that the old, tradi- 
tionally trained scholars it used to hector 
are not so bad after all. “Let diverse 
schools of thought contend,” was the way 
the official policymakers put it. Last week, 
in line with the effort to make the classics 
acceptable. humble Chinese were getting 
a look at 18 of Mao’s own classic poems, 
all set out in a new poetry magazine. 
“There is nothing outstanding about 
them,” said Mao modestly, “but since 
you consider the poems publishable, let 
us proceed.” 

Sample Mao classic, written during the 
famed Red “long march” to Yenan: 


Skies high and clouds sparse, 

The eye encompasses the end of the 
horizon, 

He who does not reach the great wall is 
not a man. 

A mere count of the fingers reveals twenty 
thousand miles covered. 
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Find people having fun and you're likely to find a Pontiac. It seems Pontiac just naturally fits 
into the living pattern of folks who think young and live life a little better. And it’s easy 
to see why. The functional lines of its Star Flight styling are long, lean and lithe as a stripling. 
4 There’s youth, too, in its power—a frisky 347-cu.-in. : 
Strato-Streak V-8 with a record 10-to-] compression ratio. = ; ; ' 
But for all its lusty love for action this big, handsome : ee el 
' husky settles down to deliver an all-new Level-Line Ride | : ‘ onl 
so smooth you'd swear they just repaved the road. 
In short, from the way it looks to the way it goes, 


Pontiac sets a lively pace. Come to think of it, haven’t you 





noticed that people going places are going Pontiac? 
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HAITI 
The Battle of Article 81 


Campaigning for the presidency, Can- 
didate Louis Déjoie, a rich planter, has 
been advertising himself as “a production 
engineer, not a politician.” To the humble 
Haitian voters, Déjoie may be a haughty 
aristocrat, but his promises have made 
him a leading candidate. Last week, abun- 
dantly proving that he is not a politician, 
Déjoie threw away his lead. 

Haiti is supposed to elect its next Presi- 
dent in April, although no exact date has 
been set. Holding down the office until 
then was Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis, 
the Supreme Court justice who constitu- 
tionally succeeded ousted President Paul 
Magloire (Time, Dec. 24). Inoffensive 
President Pierre-Louis sat tight and did 
not attempt the sweeping government 
cleanup that Déjoie urged. Impatient, 
Déjoie last week called a general strike 
and forced Pierre-Louis out. 

The lack of a President put Haiti at 
the mercy of its ambiguous constitution. 
Article 81, an all-things-to-all-men clause, 
provides that replacements for an elected 
President who is missing for any reason 
shall be drawn from among Supreme 
Court justices in order of their rank and 
seniority. Six of the seven presidential 
candidates argued that the elected Presi- 
dent, i.e., Magloire, had already been re- 
placed, i.e., by Pierre-Louis, and that 
therefore the constitutional recourses had 
been “exhausted.” They favored naming 
a “revolutionary” President to stand in 
until elections, But Déjoie, the exception, 
insisted that the temporary presidency 
should fall to the next eligible justice, 
who by a stroke of luck was a supporter 
of Déjoie. He ordered that the strike 








PRESIDENT SYLVAIN 
He rode the rouleau compresseur. 
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DovusLe LAUNCHING OF PERUVIAN SUBMARINES IN GROTON 
The admiral had absolutely nothing to say. 


be continued until his friend took office. 

With that ill-judged order, Déjoie’s 
prestige began to drop. As it fell, up went 
the fortunes of another candidate, Daniel 
Fignole, a leftist spellbinder with a strong 
latent hold on the lowly blacks of Port-au- 
Prince. Smoothly maneuvering what he 
called his rouleau compresseur, a human 
steam roller of sweating supporters, Fi- 
gnole pressured the National Assembly as, 
it tried to choose between a “revolution- 
ary” or a “constitutional” successor to the 
presidency. “A bas Déjoie!’ shouted the 
throng. Déjoie hastily called off the dying 
strike. Unimpressed, the Assembly chose 
for provisional President a neutral law- 
yer named Franck Sylvain. It was a pop- 
ular choice: as a judge during Magloire’s 
regime, Sylvain earned a reputation for 
courage by ruling in an important lawsuit 
against a presidential favorite. 

The effect of the crisis that Déjoie im- 
prudently touched off was to transfer 
much of his support to Leftist Fignole, 
and make the government less stable than 
ever. Moreover the week’s tumult crip- 
pled the winter's tourist business, Haiti’s 
second after coffee, and hundreds of hotel 
workers were laid off. 


PERU 


Submarine Scandal 

In Groton, Conn. last week, two sleek, 
new submarines for the Peruvian navy 
slid down the ways in a dramatic double 
launching, and a watching crowd cheered. 
In Lima, a sour official communiqué sug- 
gested that the new government would 
have been just as happy if the submarines 
had never been ordered. 

The subs were the second pair of four 
ordered between 1952 and 1955 by Vice- 


Admiral Roque Saldias, the Navy Minis- 
ter. The reputed cost was $32 million 
payable over five years, a heavy drain for 
a nation whose record navy budget is only 
$13 million, but no complaint was heard 
as long as Dictator Manuel Odria was in 
power. After President Manuel Prado 
took office last July, navy officers and 
newsmen began some critical digging. 
They reported that before ordering the 
subs, Admiral Saldias had turned down a 
U.S. offer of two World War II-type 
heavy cruisers at a bargain $2,000,000 
each, payable over 30 years. 

Spurred by this hint of scandal, the 
new administration pressed on to discov- 
er, as it explained in last week’s commu- 
niqué, that the costly submarines “were 
contracted for by direct order of ... 
Vice-Admiral Roque Saldias without the 
approval of the technical bodies of the 
Ministry of the Navy.” La Prensa com- 
mented that “notwithstanding the gravity 
of these charges, the vice-admiral has so 
far chosen to maintain absolute silence 
about them, although it is being charged 
that he preferred the submarines because 
of the juicy commissions.” 


BRAZIL 





Aid Bid 

When Petrobras, Brazil’s government- 
owned oil monopoly, asked foreign oil 
companies late last year to submit bids 
for supplying 90,000 bbl. of crude oil a 
day to a projected new refinery in Rio de 
Janeiro, there was a string attached. In 
passing, Petrobras suggested that the oil 
companies might like to offer financial aid 
towards construction of the refinery. Last 
week word came from Brazil that Petro- 
bras had accepted a Texas Co. offer to 
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supply 15,000 bbl. of crude a day and to 
make a five-year, 6% loan of $6,000,000 
to help cover the refinery building costs. 

The deal was profitable in both direc- 
tions. By offering the loan, Texaco built 
good will for continued sales of refined 
and crude products, helped build future 
demand. For Brazil the new plant will 
boost daily refining capacity to 243,000 
bbl., 68,000 bbl. more than current con- 
sumption. When the refinery is built, 
Brazil will be close to balancing consump- 
tion and refining capacity for the first 
time in its history. Petrobras, however, is 
not yet out of the woods. Domestic pro- 
duction of crude oil is an embarrassingly 
low 25,000 bbl. a day—and exploration 
and development work still fall far short 
of meeting the country’s needs. 


THE AMERICAS 


Policy Statement 

The Eisenhower Administration's pol- 
icy toward Latin America gets articulate 
interpretation in the current issue of Lire 
EN EspaNov. The writer is Henry Holland, 
the State Department's Latin American 
Affairs chief from 1954 until he resigned 
last August to join the Manhattan law 
firm of Anderson & Roberts. Holland's 
main points 

Good Partnership. When President 
Eisenhower took office, “the wholesome 
concept of good neighbors” prevailed in 
inter-American relations, But “we fore- 
saw a bond stronger than any yet achieved 
here or in any other community of world 
states.” As a result, Eisenhower “called 
for a thorough study of the entire field of 
inter-American relations, the first integral 
examination ever made of our relations in 
the hemisphere. The man who did this job 
was the President's brother, Dr, Milton 
Eisenhower, who submitted an exhaustive 
report in November 1953. Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s recommendations on hemisphere 
partnership became and still are the basis 
of U.S. policy toward Latin America.” 

The new concept is “a partnership of 
nations, a community of 21 states 
whose internal tranquility is guaranteed 
by a system assuring a peaceful solution 
for every dispute arising between its spir- 
ited and progressive members . . . [and 
where] each member believes that, in or- 
der for him to progress, every other mem- 
ber must progress with him. That is the 
goal of U.S. policy in this hemisphere.” 

Trade Not Aid. To spur economic 
progress in this pattern, the Administra- 
tion encourages the flow of dollars to 
Latin America by trade and private in- 
vestment, “The 168 million people in the 
U.S. cannot export prosperity to the 175 
million people in our sister republics. 
There is only one really effective way to 
expand our trade, and that is to increase 
our imports from the area. The Eisen- 
hower Administration has been notably 
successful in defending its trade policy 
toward Latin America, despite an annual 
barrage of proposed laws, tariffs and other 
restrictions designed to eliminate some 
competitive Latin American product 

“After trade, this Administration be- 
lieves the most desirable source of dollar 
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“Who can your wife turn to 
in a strange 13 a Mr. John T. Goodwin 


“A minor automobile accident can result in a lot 
of anxiety, red tape and trouble. 

“I swerved to avoid hitting a car coming out 
of a driveway. My car went out of control and 
hit a utility pole. Although my injury was com- 
paratively slight, I had to go to the hospital. 

“Mrs. Goodwin flew in from our home in 
Westchester, Illinois, where we live. 

“You can be certain she was a picture of for- 
lorn loneliness and anxiety as she sat in a strange 
hotel lobby ... and I was unable to help her. 

“Right away my wife was exposed to frighten- 
ing official details ... with arrest orders, bonds, 
car release, hospital credit and many other things. 

“Then we found a real friend in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, where the accident occurred...our 
Hardware Mutuals representative. 

“His personal services truly 
dramatized Hardware Mutuals w ay 
of doing business.” 





Look in the 
Yellow Pages fo 
Hardware Mutuals 
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The Policy Back of the Policy” 


Here are some of the services our claims 
representative pertormed for Mrs. 
Goodwin: relieved her anxiety by taking 
her to the hospital to see Mr. Goodwin, 
arranged for payment of the hospital bill 
under medical payments coverage, as- 
sisted in getting the car released from 


Claims paid to police attachment, assisted in making re 


Mr. John T. Goodwin 
Riss and Co. 
Sales Represe 


Ine. pair plans, made arrangements for pay- 








ment of the telephone pole damage. 


Insurance for your AvTromonite... HOM... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


‘ HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


























Year after year, the smooth performance 
of Black & White Scotch Whisky evokes 
deserved admiration the world over. 


Its quality and character never change! 


“BLACK &8 WHITE’ 
The Sec wie (Tatar 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Sor 
Pt 
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| income is private investment . . . Loans 


have to be repaid, both principal and 
interest, whether or not the investment 
earns a profit. Not so with private in- 
vestment. For the private investor to 
withdraw a dividend, he must first earn 
it. And investments are like trade in that 
there is no limit to their expansion.” 

Dealing with Dictators. “I have often 
been asked to comment on the charge 
that it is the policy of the United States 
to support dictatorial governments around 
the hemisphere.” But should any nation 
try to correct by diplomatic or economic 
pressure the shortcomings of another? 

“Each of us has something that other 
countries consider disadvantageous. The 
U.S., for example, is particularly criticized 
for its racial problem. What would be the 
reaction here if the racially tolerant Latin 
Americans were to announce that no 
further coffee would be shipped to the 
United States until we had straightened 
out our problem of segregation?” Hol- 
land’s conclusion: “We must follow a 
philosophy of ‘live and let live.’ No one of 
us should try to tell the others the kind 
of governments they should have.” 


Game Ending 

A telephone call came through one day 
last week from Budapest to Rio de Ja- 
neiro’s Hotel Gléria. On the Rio end, 
three of the world’s top soccer players 
took their turns for one minute of con- 
versation. On the Budapest end were the 
players’ wives, all with the same message: 
“Please come home! Everything will be 
all right.” The Hungarian government 
was leaving no weapon untried in an 
effort to lure its topflight Honved soccer 
team back from a renegade jaunt. 

For more than a month the 19 squad 
members have been hailed as heroes of 
democracy as well as sport. On a Euro- 
pean tour when revolution broke out at 
home, they played out their scheduled 
games and then, defying orders to return 
to Hungary, flew to Brazil to take on 
Rio’s Flamengo squad (Time, Jan. 28). 
Crowds of 100,000-plus turned out for 
the games, and the Honved team lived 
well on its $10,000 per match. 

Back home, the Hungarian Soccer Fed- 
eration pulled out the rule book, and the 
International Soccer Federation backed it 
up. Honved’s tour, warned the world 
group, was illegal, and any team playing 
them would be subject to fine or suspen- 
sion. Flamengo went ahead anyway, but 
the reaction elsewhere was not so brave. 
Several other Brazilian teams refused to 
play, and from soccer federations in 
Argentina, Ecuador, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Peru and the U.S. came word that no 
matches with Honved would be author- 
ized. Though still dickering last week for 
two Flamengo-Honved games in Vene- 
zuela, the Hungarians were rapidly run- 
ning out of opponents. 

Some of the top players may take up 
good offers from European clubs. “But 
most of them have relatives inside,” said 
Team Manager Emil Oesterreicher, “They 
will want to go back.” The squad will 
fly to Vienna this month, “and then 
every man will decide for himself.” 
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Fairest of the Fairlane 500's . 





. . the Town Victoria 


Low-cost way to live like royalty 


Could be you under that hat. You 
could be lord and master of this long, 
low dream of a car. 

Because it’s a Ford you can live 
like a king in a king-size cruiser with- 
out paying a princely price. 

And live like a king you will. 
There’s a royal welcome waiting for 
youeven before you step inside. Solid- 
fitting rear doors have Automatic 
Doorman hinges that make door clos- 


at 


half the fine car price 


ing practically effortless. The way 
they close behind you—with a bank 
vault’s precision—merely echoes the 
quiet quality that is Ford’s. 

You settle into Ford’s sofalike seat 
with a deep new respect for the magi- 
cians who designed this luxury car. 

You just signal for power. And 
var-r-room! Your Ford V-8 moves 
out front with all the ease and grace 
of a gazelle. There’s power galore in 


The new fine car 








Ford’s new Silver Anniversary V-8’s 
and Mileage Maker Six. 

And ride? Ford engineers did it 

again. This luxury item stems from a 
whole new “Inner Ford” that nobody 
thought could happen in such a 
low-priced car. 
So pamper yourself. Action Test 
a °57 Ford at your Ford Dealer’s. 
You'll love the new kind of life you 
lead in this new kind of Ford. 














into the past... 


of the vacationland 


of the future 


Flying with Pan American and Panagra 


you'll discover why people say, “You 
haven’t seen anything *til you’ve seen 


South America.” It’s the place to go now! 


Unbelievable scenery—romantic places? 
They’ve been there all along. For example, 
the mountain-high city of Machu Picchu 
dates back to 1200 A. D. But only the Air 
Age has been able to bring you close enough 
in time and money to get to know places like 
this in your own hemisphere. 

Go now, and enjoy the comforts of the 
most modern aircraft and the most modern 
hotels. You'll meet hospitable people and 
favorable rates of exchange which lower liv- 
ing costs. Bargains in furs, fabrics, silverware 
and alligator bags will top off your pleasures. 

Have a carefree trip. 28-day Pan Am Holi- 
day #703 all the way ‘round South America 
includes tourist flights by giant pressurized 
DC-6Bs, hotel rooms, sightseeing. It costs 
$92340 from New York for each of two and 
is based on a fare that is 30% off regular fares. 
You can also get this discount on deluxe 
travel using all-first-class DC-7B flights. If you 
wish, use the World Wide Plan, go now—pay 
later. See your Travel Agent or Pan Am. 








Rio combines “Copacabana,” which means stone from which 
you can see, with sand and sea. It’s one of a dozen different 
cities you see on a round trip with Pan Am and Panagra 
down one coast of South America and back the other. 


From New York, new one- 
plane service down the west 
coast over the routes of 
National (to Miami), Pan 
American (to Panama) and 
Panagra (beyond to Buenos 
Aires). 


FORT OF SPAIN 





PAN AMERICAN  DANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 

















FIRST LADY 02 hot summer day in 1906 Bess Emily wanted an ice créam cone... 
from a store three miles across Lake Okauchee, Wisconsin. So, her husband, Ole Evinrude, rowed the 
whole distance. It was enough to start him thinking . . . thoughts that led straight to the first successful 


outboard motor .. . first in the Evinrude line that has brought new outdoor fun to millions. 


for the best in modern living, millions enjoy the products of 


OUTBOARD MARINE Canponation 


vine MOTORS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. © JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILL. © GALE PRODUCTS, GALESBURG, LL. © LAWN-BOT, LAMAR, 
WSIDIARI BOARD MARINE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTO., Per M, ONTARIO © INOUSTHIAL ENGINEERING LTD., VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Wherever sporting Americans 
gather you'll find Evinrude 
motors adding to the fun. Join 
them! Enjoy the spray, the 
crisp air, the feeling of going 

. and going with the best. 
See your Evinrude dealer today 


for a free "Revelation Ride.” 


LAWN-BOY 
fvinrude om san 
GALE PRODUCTS Pioneer 








PEQOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Polish-born pianist Artur Rubinstein, 
68, down south in Birmingham for a con- 
cert, looked back on decades of U.S. tours, 
hailed the cultural progress of the nation’s 
hinterland, parts of which were once dis- 
missed by H. L. Mencken as “the Sahara 
of the bozarts.” Rubinstein sees the U.S. 
as a sprawling oasis: “In the past 25 years 
this country has made more advances 
than some places in Europe have made in 
250 years. Small towns throughout Ameri- 
ca are more receptive to fine music than 
old cities in France like Lyon, Marseille 
and Bordeaux.” 

Billing himself as “An Evening of Cul- 
ture at the Corcoran,” chain-smoking Car- 
toonist Al (Lil Abner) Capp strolled 
into the Washington museum, ripped joy- 
fully into modern art while his listeners 
choked, fretted and guffawed nervously. 
Capp’s special quarrel was with the pure 
abstractionists—“that small group of the 
unbalanced who sell shameless products 
through a larger group of avaricious and 
unprincipled to an enormous group of the 
totally dazed.” Aren’t the abstractionists’ 
products good for anything? Sneered 
(Ugh!) Critic Capp later: “They'd make 
good neckties for Elks’ conventions!” 

The Pacific Coast’s Australian-born In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Boss Harry 
Bridges, who rocks with the Reds but 
enrolls with the Republicans, hove into a 
California court and met an old acquaint- 
ance, Restaurateuse Sally Stanford (real 
name: Mabel Janice Busby), now retired 
from a crimson career as one of San Fran- 
cisco’s red-hot madams (her once-elegant 
Pine Street hostelry is now a booze dis- 
pensary called the Fallen Angel). At the 
Valhalla, Sally’s fancy restaurant in Sau- 














Son Francisco Examiner—Iinternational 
SALLY STANFORD & Harry BripGes 
Rough start. 
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salito, Bridges was caught in the men’s 
room last September by two seamen, both 
unfriendly members of the Sailors Union 
of the Pacific. They worked him over, 
choked him with his necktie, kicked him, 
groined him, blackened his eye. Sally 
sallied into the men’s room, got her ankles 
booted for her solicitude. Now they were 
together again for the trial of the two 
sailors, whose plea was not guilty. Sally 
stuck by her original contention: “We 
sure as hell didn’t start it!” 

Norway's Princess Astrid, bedecked in 
décolleté gown, tiara and decorations (in- 
cluding Norway’s highest. the Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Olav), celebrated her 
25th birthday at the home of her yachts- 
man father, Crown Prince Olav. More 


PRINCESS AsTRID 
Good start. 


than ever a public figure. Astrid has 
ranked as her country’s “first lady” since 
her mother’s death in 1954, is kept con- 
stantly bustling in good works. 

The National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters proclaimed Novelist John (U.S.A.) 
Dos Passos, 61, the winner of its gold 
medal for fiction, handed out once every 
ten years. Presented for the “lasting con- 
tribution” of an author’s entire works, 
the gold medal has previously gone to 
such literary lights as Thornton Wil- 
der, Booth Tarkington, Willa Cather, 
William Dean Howells, Edith Wharton. 

Chicago Lawyer Adlai E. Stevenson 
(Princeton *22) ventured far north in 
Ivyland, took a seat in Harvard Memo- 
rial Church’s Appleton Chapel, dandled 
on his knee plump, 13-week-old Adlai 
Ewing IV (so christened there), son of 





United Press 
ApLAI STEVENSON IV & GRANDPA 
Head start. 


Adlai Ill (Harvard ‘52). When the pre- 
siding minister spurned a christening of- 
fering and suggested that the money 
should go into a bank account for Adlai 
IV, Grandpa Stevenson quipped: “Here 
is one infant who can credit his baptism 
and you with his solvency!” 

In India, where he recently demonstrat- 
ed to the locals the military art of bayo- 
neting (Tmte, Feb. 11), Soviet Defense 
Minister Georgy Zhukov swung a sword 
at his longtime bond with Dwight Ei- 
senhower. Asked by newsmen for his 
view of Ike’s new Middle East doctrine, 
Marshal Zhukov declared that though the 
new policy may not be Eisenhower's own 
idea, “it is a step toward war.” Then he 
said deliberately: “Eisenhower is my old 
friend as a soldier [but] I do not know 
what is left of him as a soldier—whether 
he is still the same man.” 

Entraining in Kansas City for three 
weeks of sunshine on a Florida key, 
Harry S. Truman, 72, and wife Bess, 71, 
bore the marks of Missouri mishaps. Bess’s 
broken left ankle was still in a cast after 
a recent household tumble (Tre, Jan. 
14); Harry’s scalp was bandaged over a 
six-stitch wound he got when he. slipped 
on an icy sidewalk outside his home dur- 
ing a dawn workout. 

Getting word that his bootlegged rec- 
ords are being snapped up in the Soviet 
Union by panting stilyagi (hepcats) for 
$12.50 a disk, Droner Elvis (Love Me 
Tender) Presley, 22, muttered: “That's 
the first Ah heard of it.” Warming to 
the notion, The Pelvis burbled: “If Ah 
thought it’d do any good, Ah’d just take 
ma guitar an’ get right out there on the 
front lines. Wouldn’ that be somethin’-— 
me singin’ an’ playin’ ma guitar an’ bul- 
lets whizzin’ all ‘round like in Hungary!” 
Then, carried away by the vision, he man- 
fully declared: “If Ah can keep world 
peace, Ah'll go over an’ sing to em!” 
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TELEVISION & RADIO 





TV on the Spot 


As the cub reporter of U.S. journalism, 
TV scored a double coup last week: not 
only did it jump quickly onto a big news 
story, a night-long seizure of Utah’s state 
prison by 511 inmates, but it helped to 
bring the story to a happy ending. 


In Salt Lake City, 14 miles north of the 


sprawling grey prison buildings, KTVT 
President Ben Larson whipped into action 
when he got the first report that prisoners 
had jumped a guard, wounded him with 
knife stabs and taken over everything but 
the administration building. The inmates 


KTVT’s Tom WayMAN (RIGHT) INTERVIFWING UTaH Convicts 
The cameras he ped arroe 


also grabbed 29 hostages, including twelve 
members of a visiting Mormon church 
basketball team. While the prisoners ran 
amuck, smashing doors and windows, set- 
ting fires, Larson rushed a mobile unit 
right into the grounds, 2} hours ahead of 
rival KUTV. A KTVT camera in the ad- 
ministration building picked up shots of 
prisoners at the end of a corridor behind 
bars that marked off their territory. 
Price of Surrender. KTVT™ stayed on 
the scene and on the air through the night 
and thousands of Utah citizens stayed 
up to watch. The cameras caught many 
intimate tableaux—an inmate being car- 
ried out after a heart attack, the release 
of a handful of hostages, including a trem- 
bling attendant who had been forced to 
pump the stomachs of prisoners groggy 
with narcotics and rubbing alcohol. Then 
the prisoners named the price of surren- 
der: their grievances, over such matters 
as bad food, harsh treatment, must get 
publicity and an investigation by Gover- 
nor George D. Clyde. The convicts 
snatched at Larson’s idea of putting their 
spokesmen on a national TV network as 


* Owned since July tos3 by Time Inc 
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the best means of airing their complaints. 
KTVT, an NBC affiliate, arranged for the 
network to carry such interviews as soon 
as Today reached the air at 7 a.m., E.S.T. 
Ironically, a snarl kept the interviews off 
the network, but the prisoners, not know- 
ing this, began to give up. 

Just as the leaders were turning in their 
guns. the sound failure was fixed and 
KTVT hit the NBC network with an 
extraordinary 18 minutes in which Com- 
mentator Tom Wayman’s skillful ques- 
tioning drew the story out of three con- 
victs and the governor. Mumbling like 
Marlon Brando understudies, the convicts 





C wasoki—Lir 


3 nocppy ending. 





described their “diffewculties.”” Asked if 
he had a weapon, one protested without a 
break in gum-chewing rhythm: “I didn't 
have no weapon. I just had a knife and 
»-caliber things.’ Why was 
one inmate beaten up? “He was not too 





one of them . 


popular. He was classified as a rat if you 
wanna put it that way.’ Governor Clyde, 
standing shoulder-deep in convicts, agreed 
‘submitted in 
sincerity” and “they'll be considered.” As 
the camera pulled back, a convict mut- 
tered something inaudible, and the broad- 
cast ended with this exchange 

Governor  (testily) ‘You can be 
heard.” 

Convict; “Hurt?” 

Governor: “No, heard.” 

Convict: “Hurt, too.” 


Can the Laughter 


When the cameras stopped grinding re- 
cently on an installment of J Love Lucy, 
Co-Star Desi Arnaz turned to thank the 
studio audience for its laughter during the 
filming of the show. Slipping up from be- 
hind, Lucille Ball crowned her husband 
with a pizza and the audience exploded. 
“That was the best laugh of the evening,” 


that the grievances were 


chirped one spectator. “It should have 
been on the show.” Chances are that it 
was—or will be. The laugh was captured 
on tape for Desilu Productions’ library of 
canned laughter, from which the sound 
tracks of the company’s shows can borrow 
anything from a solitary snicker to waves 
of mass hilarity. 

Canned laughter rings, too often like 
hollow mockery, through virtually every 
filmed comedy show on TV. It is a hoary 
part of show business, at least as old as 
Nero who, in his ventures as an actor, 
packed his houses with as many as 5,000 
soldiers under strict orders to appreciate 
him, The French refined it with the insti- 
tution of the claque, with such specialists 
as rieurs,* or laughers. In the heyday of 
U.S. radio, comics often helped a laugh 
along by kicking the announcer or pum- 
meling the guest star to get studio audi- 
ences laughing at what unseeing hearers 
could only assume was the comic’s wit. 
But it remained for TV to forge mirth 
with disembodied electronic efficiency. 

Sweetening the Sound Track. Much 
as the forgery is abused and resented, the 
TV comedy producer argues that it is 
uniquely needed by the medium, demanded 
by sponsors and even desired (at least 
unconsciously ) by the viewers. Psycholo- 
gists agree that people in audiences laygh 
aloud partly because they hear each other 
laughing. Therefore, for maximum enjoy- 
ment, the theory goes, the viewer alone 
or in small groups must get the feeling 
that he is in a crowd and free to join its 
merriment. A few sponsors have scoffed 
at the use of canned laughter, but the 
counterfeiters have had the last laugh. 
When Dear Phoebe jettisoned its laughter 
on the sponsor's orders two seasons ago, 
its ratings fell in the silence. Just to make 
sure, the advertising agency tried an ex- 
periment with the show in two cities: 
one station showed it with laughter and 
another without. The laugh-packed version 
ran 25% higher in its ratings. 

Now the sponsor is left mainly with a 
choice of how to inject the laughs. Some 
shows, e.g., Lucy, December Bride, Phil 
Silvers, are filmed before a live audience 
whose real laughter is recorded with the 
show itself. Then the film's sound track is 
judiciously “sweetened” coughs are 
erased, idiot giggles toned down, chuckles 
reinforced and silences sprinkled with 
gaiety. Another common technique, used 
by Jack Benny, Burns & Allen, the Bob 
Cummings Show and Private Secretary, is 





to film the show without spectators, then 
show the film to a movie-house audience 
monitored by microphones. The sounds of 
the audience reaction are dubbed in—and 
again doctored on the theory that he who 
laughs most laughs best. 

Good Listeners. “If a joke lays a com- 
plete egg,’ says George Burns, “we might 
put in two or three people to carry it 
along.” The laugh canner’s purest tech- 
nique (Ozzie & Harriet) is to skip the 
fallible human element altogether and, as 
the trade has it, “lay the laugh track in 
cold.” Says Producer Alex Gottlieb: “A 








Also pleurcurs, who feigned tears 
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The Mayflower 


WASHINGTON. D.C 


\ eve borrowed the French 


phrase for “the upper circles” to 
describe aptly the patronage 

of The Mayflower. This truly 
great hotel accommodates all its 
guests with the same perfection 
of service it extends to 

world leaders. While the 

tone of this excellent hostelry 
is exactly what you would 
expect of the finest hotel in 

the nation’s Capital it has 

this in common with other 
HCA Hotels in key cities— 
superb food, service and 


accommodations. You'll like it! 





A fetel Copordlion of ry Pmeriea 


A. M. SONNABEND, President 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D.C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel 


Wnstant Reservation Service .++for immediate reservations... without charge... 


at any of the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels...call the hotel nearest you. 


The Commodore, New York * Parker House, Boston * Lord Baltimore, Baltimore * Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
Carlton House, Pittsburgh * The Drake, Chicago * Chose and Park Ploza, St. ovis * The Adolphus, Dallos 
The Skirvin, Oklahoma City * Hotel Utch, Salt Lake City + The Mork Hopkins, San Francisco * Hotel Del Prado, Mexico City 
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Mutual 
Benefit 
Life Man 


your 


, 





“Good life 
insurance 
should 
fit you 


all over!’ 


It’s not difficult to find life insurance 
that fits one of your immediate 
needs. The difficulty comes in 
making it fit all of your needs both 
present and future—and at the same 
time fit your income. It’s being 
done, though, and every day, by 
such skillful agents as James Toal 
of New York City. To get an 

idea of the planning that can make 
life insurance fit you “all over” 

see your Mutual Benefit Life man. 





Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 


The Mutual Benefit 
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good film editor can lay in a laugh track 
from the library that comes out sounding 
more authentic than live laughter. After 
all, people aren't expert laughers, but the 
sound effects man is an expert listener.” 

The most efficient way yet devised of 
laying in a laugh track is by a machine in- 
vented and operated by a former network 
engineer. His clients (three shows a week) 
and the whole industry are so furtive 
about canned laughter that he will discuss 
it only anonymously. To operate his ma- 
chine, he tape with a 
panel of twelve buttons, plus controls for 
quality and volume. Each button fades in 
a different shade in the whole spectrum of 
laughter and applause, e.g., a male belly 
laugh, scattered titters, the out-of-control 
shrieks of women, the outburst bellowing 
up to thunder. The engineer plays his 
machine like an organ, rehearses right along 
with the cast, tailors the laughs snugly to 
the lines. He does away with the fuss and 
bother of a studio crowd, its distracting 
noises and unpredictable ways of laugh- 
i don’t work 
from any director’s script,” he says with a 
low, contented laugh. “I play it by ear.” 


sits at a console 


ing in the wrong places. “I 


Review 

CBS's Playhouse go last week staged a 
remarkable drama of the real-life achieve- 
of a remarkable woman. When she 
was only 21, Anne Sullivan of Boston 
went to Tuscumbi Ala. to be coach and 
tutor to seven-year-old Helen Keller, who 
was both blind and deaf. Annie’s first act 
thrust a doll the hands of 
her pupil. “When I had played with it 
a little while,” recalled Helen Keller years 
later, “Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into 
my hand the word ‘d-o-I-l.’ I was at once 











Was to into 


interested in this finger play ... I did 
not know for several weeks] that I 
was spelling a word or even that words 


existed. 
livan 
night of 
in 1936 


For almost 50 years Annie Sul- 
lived in the shadow of the golden 
Helen Keller’s world. She died 
mourned as one who had given 
her own life completely to another. 
| To illuminate Annie’s redoubtable spir- 
it, The Miracle Worker, a play by Wil- 
liam Gibson, focused only on the first 
few weeks of her life at the Kellers’ home 
in 1887. Helen was not far from being a 
willful little animal had 
been found to bring her gful 
ion with others. As Helen, eleven- 

Patty McCormack 
the play many of the tantrum qualities 
that praise for her part in 
play and movie, The Bad Seed. As super- 
latively played by Teresa Wright, Annie 
was a teacher who refused 
to turn the other cheek. She fulminated 
against her charge (“pigheaded little ji 
ass”), even slapped her occas onally. Nor 





tus€ no Way 


into meanir 
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year-old brought to 


the hit 


won 


no-nonsense 











did she mince words with the too- 
solicitous Captain (Burl Ives) and Mrs. 
Keller (Katharine Bard): “Helen’s worst 
handicap isn’t blindness, it’s your love 


and pity . * The story closed movingly 
on Annie’s first real triumph with Helen. 
As water trickled from the garden pump 
over her fingers, Helen made her first 
association between a word—water—and 





Wricut & McCormack 
In the shadow of a golden night. 








a thing. Although Annie had repudiated 


love throughout the ordeal, in the end 
she wrote in Helen’s hand: “I, love, 
you,” and rarely in TV drama have those 


words seemed so meaningful. 


Comedians traditionally harbor an urge 


to play Hamlet; in television, a newer 
tradition has it, they play him offscreen 
all the time. In Robert Alan Aurthur’s 
Tale of the Comet, Studio One offered a 
case history of the TV comic as a tragic 
hero—a lonely figure tortured by self- 


defeating uncertainty amid the debris of 
his fallen ratings. Tim Tully is a onetime 
top banana who trampled 19 writers in 
three seasons in his frenzy to stop slip- 
ping. As the play opens, he is on the eve 
of an attempted comeback that 
doomed by his panicky fear of failure. In 
a series of skillfully managed flashbacks, 
Lully tells where the skids led him. As the 
comic, MC Hal March of The $64,000 
Question gave a fine performance. Un- 
fortunately, Tully's salvation, i.e., the love 
of a good woman, is almost as glib as his 


seems 








wisecracks. But thanks to Author Aur- 
thur’s grip on the character, the problem 
and the jangling atmosphere, TV’s own 


version of a tired old theatrical and movie 
staple—the backstage proves in 
this case to freshness and bite. 


story 
have 





TV’s most intentionally monstrous 
show last week Frankenstein, 
duced in color by NBC’s ambitious, daily 


was pro- 


Matinee Theater. Boris Karloff, whose 
creation of the monster's role made his 
name a haunting household word, was 
not available—he was rehearsing as a 
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6/2 million 
Bell telephones 
were born here 
last year! 


a- This is Western Electric’s ultramodern 
telephone factory in Indianapolis. Here 
skilled employees with unique, scientifi- 
cally engineered machinery turned out a 
record-breaking 614 million telephones 
last year... and expect to make 7 million 
this year. 


But making telephones is only part of 
the job we do for the Bell System. For it 
takes a vast amount of apparatus and 
equipment, besides telephones, to make 
dependable telephone service possible. So, 
in other Western Electric factories across 
the country we're also busy producing rec- 
ord-breaking quantities of wire, cable, 
central office switching equipment. 


\ It’s our job as the manufac- 
turing and supply unit of the 
Bell System to furnish your 
Bell telephone company with 
whatever it may need to give 
you the good, dependable tele- 
phone service you want. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 
UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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This baby can Hick its tail 
atanything on the road! 


De Soto Division, Chrysler Corporotion 


Take the wheel of a new De Soto, and 





pilot her out through traffic toward the 


open road. Before you turn your second 
corner, you'll know this is the most excit- 


ing car in the world 


And these are the eight reasons why: 


New Torsion-Aire ride! De Soto for °5 
presents a completely new suspension that 
combines torsion bars, outrider springs and 
super-soft cushion tires. It gives you an excit- 


ng level ride, takes corners without lean o1 


sway, and prevents “‘dive’’ on quick stops! 


New TorqueF lite transmission! The most 
advanced ever built. Gives you a smooth 


flow of power and an exciting new getaway! 


New Triple-Range push-button control! 
Simply touch a button and you're on your 


way! Positive mechanical control! 





DESOTO FiMEFLITE 4c  SEOAN IN SEATONE @LUE AND WHITE 





New Flight Sweep styling! De Soto pre- Wide new price range... starts close to the lowest! 


sents the new shape of motion—long, up- 





4 : FIRESWEEP—big-vol 957 —pr 
swept tail fins and low silhouette (only 4 iinbave ite lava 
feet inches high) with plenty of head 
Y4 i FIREDOME scoméhar=~ exciting 
room, and 32% more windshield arca 
style C 
New super-powered YV-8 engines! °57 FIREFLITE—-high-powered luxury for 1957—the last 


word in design and power. 295 hr 
De Soto engmes are rugged, efficient, and , 


powerful. (Up to 295 hp! 


New 4-Season air conditioner! This ad- 
vanced unit—mounted under the dash— 
cools in summer, heats in winter. One 


simple set of controls. 


New advanced power features! You can 


have your choice of the finest power features re ee 
oda 


rOaggdy 





: ° . wen 
New glamorous interiors! Each i Grouctio Mars 


De Soto features new fabrics with smart 


trim and a flight-styled instrument panel 


Norman bishop for another NBC show, 
The Lark. But Producer Albert Mc- 
Cleery decided that when a fellow needs 
a fiend, he can hardly do better than'ex- 
Heavyweight Champion Primo Carnera 
(6 ft. 6 in., 270 Ibs.). Carnera, 50, 
wore elevator shoes, a snowsuit, and an 
unhealthy complexion that ranged from 
green to mauve, depending on the re- 
ceiver’s color-knob. Out of a wealth of 
dramatic experience as a wrestler, he 
emitted horrible noises and (unlike the 
film version) even some dialogue. Sam- 
ple: “Make another. A woman. My size. 
Everything the same so no one else will 
want her.” While the monster eagerly 
began digging up bones to get the project 
under way, Scientist Frankenstein’s bosom 
friend offered an objection sure to strike 
a chord in Matinee’s audience of house- 
wives: “Build another? You're insane. 
She might not even have him.” 








Program Preview 
For the week starting Thursday, Feb. 
14. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 





TELEVISION 


Matinee Theater (Thurs. 3 p.m., 
NBC). Ibsen’s The Master Builder, with 
Oscar Homolka (color). 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m, 
CBS). Mickey Rooney as The Comedian, 
a ruthless TV star. 

Bold Journey (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). Actress Anna May Wong narrates 
her own film, Native Land, about pre- 
Communist China. 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Ginger Rogers (color). 

Saturday Color Carnival (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). TV's “Emmy” nominations in 29 
categories (color). 

The Last Word (Sun. 2:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guests: June Lockhart, Clifton 
Fadiman. 

Outlook (Sun. 3 p.m., NBC). Inter- 
views with ex-New York Mayor William 
O'Dwyer and other Americans in Mexico. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). “The 
World of Robert Flaherty.” 

The Boing-Boing Show (Sun, 5:30 
p.m., CBS). Gerald introduces four sto- 
ries (color). 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
How U.S. forces gained air and sea su- 
premacy over the Japanese. 

Alcoa Hour (Sun. 9g p.m., NBC). 
Philip Barry's The Animal Kingdom, with 
Robert Preston (color). 

Twenty-One (Mon. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Jack Barry emcees the record-breaking 
giveaway. 


Radio 


Deejay Heart Parade (Thurs. $ p.m. 
ABC), Salute to the 1957 Heart Fund 
campaign by U.S. disk jockeys. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 1:30 p.m., 
ABC). Siegfried, with Moedl, Madeira. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Bruno Walter conducting. 

Boston Symphony (Mon. 8:05 p.m., 
NBC). Charles Munch conducting. 

Biographies in Sound ( Tues. 9:05 p.m., 
NBC). F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
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You get more than you expect when you go to Europe 
“London first” on a BOAC airliner—you can fly to nineteen cities at no added 
fare. Example: you can visit and stop over in all these cities on one round-trip 
fare to Rome...Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast, Manchester, London, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Paris, Geneva, Nice, Rome, Florence, Pisa, Milan, Zurich, 
Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Copenhagen. 


See your travel agent or mail the coupon for the whole grand menu of BOAC 
tours. 


Britain-Evrope—the Five Capitals Air/Sea Cruises-—sixty new tours 
—17 days. One of many tours—London, all over the world that combine fast 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon. BOAC air travel with leisurely shipboard 
tours all inclusive $782. Budget plan— cruising. All expense from $525. 


only 10% down, up to 20 months to 


pay the balance. 
pay the balance What to wear? How to pack? 


World Air Cruises-—Asia, Africa, Get the answers from Ouida Wagner, 
the Pacific. New ‘round the world air BOAC's Flight Wardrobe Advisor. 
tours, with European stop-overs per- Send for a copy of “Air Wear Any- 
mitted. As low as $1781. Africa $1575. where"—it's free. ‘ 


' 
' 
i British Overseas Airways Corporation 
| Dept. ASER-3, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, MU 7-8900 


! 
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' 

Please send me your latest tour literature and | 

0A ( details of your 10%-down Budget Plan. I am H 
e e e interested in: ' 
~) Britain-Europe 1.) Air/Sea Cruises ' 

World Air Cruises [ Air Wear Anywhere | 
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Symbol for Borium . . . the element 
whose oxide, in combination with 
oxides of calcium and strontium, is 
used as the emissive cathode coating 
in oll electron tubes. 


Just as Ba is the accepted symbol for 
Barium, so Tung-Sol represents the 
highest quality production of electron 
tubes to volume requirements. This 
ability is a major reason why Tung-Sol 
is America's largest independent elec- 
tron tube manufacturer. 





Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 
tronic Components. 


Sh 


| 





TV Tubes 


Aluminized 
Picture Tubes 
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Blackmail & Principle 


The dispute between the nation’s press 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
over his refusal to let American newsmen 
go to Red China flared up anew. Going 
beyond his original argument—an uncon- 
vincing one—that the U.S. would not be 
able to protect reporters behind the Bam- 
boo Curtain, Dulles last week entered a 
new explanation that first confused and 
then angered editors across the nation. 

“As you know, of course, the Chinese 
Communist government has for some time 
been trying to get reporters, preferably 
those it picked, to come into Communist 
China,” Dulles told his press conference, 
“and it has repeatedly tried to use the 
illegal detention of Americans in Commu- 
nist China as a means of pressure to ac- 
complish its ends . . . That kind of black- 
mail I don’t propose to satisfy.” 

Separate Issue. Newsmen not only did 
not know about the Red Chinese maneu- 
ver, but neither, apparently, did President 
Eisenhower. “This is a new thought that 
has come in,” said Ike next day at his 
press conference. Newsmen could squeeze 
no details out of the State Department; 
this increased their irritation. “I’m not in 
favor of a blackmail proposition, either,” 
said J. Edward Murray, managing editor 
of the Los Angeles Mirror-News. “Dulles 
is not wrong to refuse to bargain on the 
basis of the priséners’ releasé, But it’s a 
separate issue entirely.” 

What galled pressmen most, beyond 
their inability to go after the news in a 
vital part of the world, was the inference, 
however unintentional, to be drawn from 
Dulles’ ban: a seeming fear that American 
reporters who went to China could be led 


astray. The New York Times, four of 
whose staffers were among the 18 U.S. 
newsmen invited by the Chinese last 


August, complained that the Government 
appeared to believe that the correspond- 
ents “would write what the Chinese Reds 
wanted, and would help the Communists.” 

With his new statement, some felt, 
Dulles had invited pressure from Ameri- 
cans who, though uninterested in the spat 


| between Dulles and the press, think that a 


lifting of the ban is a cheap enough way of 
rescuing ten U.S. citizens from Red im- 
prisonment. Put that way, the trade 
sounded fine to the New York Post, most 
vocal of Dulles’ critics: “In one single 
diplomatic coup we would liberate the 
Americans . . . and open the way for free 
press coverage of a decisive world area.” 

Bricks Added. In the six months since 
the dispute began, the press had done 
little more than fling hot words and edi- 
torial darts at the State Department, but 
last week it began adding some bricks. 
Two U.S. newsmen who have defied the 
ban—Edmund Stevens of Look and Wil- 
liam Worthy Jr. of the Baltimore Afro- 
American—made ready to invoke open 
hearings to fight the State Department's 
move to revoke their passports. Said 
Worthy, back in the U.S. after 41 days 


in Red China: “I want to embarrass the 
hell out of the State Department.” The 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion formally entered into the issue by 
sending to the President and the Congress 
a weighty resolution protesting curbs on 
“travel in any country with which thé 
U.S. is not at war.” 


Critic Under Fire 


When a magazine hires a poet to review 
poetry, it hopes for authority. But it may 
also invite violent opinions and firm prej- 
udices. Latest case in point: John Ciardi, 
poet, 


40, Boston-born, Tufts-educated 





Elaine Sennigalia 
Critic CrArDI 


After a butterfly with a ball bat. 


critic, and professor. When, in the course 
of his side job as poetry editor of the 
Saturday Review, a new book of verse by 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh—The Unicorn 
and Other Poems—came across his desk 
last month, Critic Ciardi communed with 
Poet Ciardi and then, in 1.500 sulphuric 
words, poured damnation on it. “I can 
certainly sense the human emotion that 
sends Mrs. Lindbergh to the writing,” 
wrote Ciardi, “but of her poems I have, 
in duty, nothing but contempt to offer.” 

Ciardi dripped scorn on the internal 
structure of Anne Lindbergh’s poetry 
railed at the placing of commas and her 
use of grammar (“Am I to assume that 
Mrs. Lindbergh is actually illiterate?” ). 
A line that went “Down at my feet/ a 
weed has pressed / its scarlet knife/ against 
my breast” Ciardi scoffed at as “the neat- 
est trick of the literary season.” 

Shriek in High-C. “I must believe,” 
continued Ciardi, author of five books of 
verse,* “that the art of poetry is more 


= Some sample lines: 


The joy-trees rust in tumbles of the snow 
Like fishbones at the backdoors of the jeast ... 
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Late shipping lost Dan lots of dough and what's more 





Now debonair Dan ships with poise and finesse 
Using swift, economical RAILWAY EXPRESS! 


He developed neuroses—in fact, he got sore! 


How to quiet “Shipping Nerves”! 


Beware of shipping “bargains”! If you're paying extra 
for pickups, deliveries, insurance, or unnecessary bookkeeping — 


chances are your shipping dollar’s being taken for a ride. 





When you ship by Rail or Air Express, you pay one fixed charge 
from pickup to delivery, within vehicle area limits. That's all! 


No hidden costs or extra charges. No confusion 


4 N\ LW4 
SexpRESS . 


or added paper work. It’s always a real buy—swift, 
dependable and complete. And Railway Express 
serves some 23,000 American communities. What's more, 


you can speed shipments almost anywhere in the 


world 
through the international service of Railway Express. Fs 





The big difference is 
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Wherever you go, VAT 69 is the one 
Scotch that stands out. For here, all 
the good things of Seoteh...the light, 
mild flavour, the velvet-smoothness... 
are at their very best. Do try VAT 69 
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important than Mrs. Lindbergh or than 
you or than me. I am compelled to believe 
that Mrs. Lindbergh has written an of- 
fensively bad book—inept, jingling, slov- 
enly, illiterate even, and puffed up with 
the foolish afflatus of a stereotyped high- 
seriousness, that species of aesthetic and 
human failure that will accept any shriek 
as a true high-C.” 

When Ciardi’s review reached the 
Saturday Review, Editor Norman Cous- 
ins blue-penciled little but the title 
(changing “The Slovenly Unicorn” to “A 
Close Look at the Unicorn”), and sent it 
off to the printers. Thus was produced, 
in the words of Editor Cousins, “the 
biggest storm of reader protest in [our] 
33-year history.” 

With her series of books, and especially 
her bestselling meditation on the place of 
women—Gift From the Sea (Tre, March 
21, 1955)—Author Lindbergh had built 
up a large and passionately loyal follow- 


| ing among U.S. females, as the first mail 


deliveries to the Saturday Review quickly 
proved. “How could any one individual 
be so cruel?” cried one writer. “I have 
never seen such cruel, carping criticism of 
even the trashiest book!” exclaimed an- 
other. The Review received a cascade of 
letters, the vast majority attacking Ciar- 
di’s review. Most were from women, and 
they assailed Ciardi’s blunt rancor more 
than his assessment. There were, however, 
rumbles from men readers as well. Histo- 
rian Geoffrey Bruun solemnly declared: 
“Ciardi exceeded his privileges as a poetry 
editor to insult a sincere and sensitive 
writer.” Another writer protested: “Why 
take a baseball bat to club a butterfly?” 

The most pertinent attack of all came 
from inside the Review itself. In this 
week's issue, Editor Cousins took over the 
editorial page to criticize Critic Ciardi’s 
criticism and to extol Anne Lindbergh. 
“He has given literalness far more sov- 
ereignty than it needs or enjoys in verse.” 
wrote Cousins. “Nor can we accept the 
adjective ‘illiterate’ when applied to Mrs. 
Lindbergh or her books. There are few 
living authors who are using the English 
language more sensitively or with more 
genuine appeal.” 

"Pernicious Poetry." Cousins hastened 
to point out that he was not trying to 
“chastise” his poetry critic and he gave 
Ciardi space in the same issue to reply to 
his critics. Ciardi’s second salvo was as 
fiery as the first. “They [are] that sort of 
pernicious poetry I mean to have none of 
in SR and. . . they provided an oppor- 
tunity to offer an essential challenge to 
the whole pussy-footing process of book 
reviewing in our national mass media,” 
Ciardi said. “The reader deserves an hon- 
est opinion. If he doesn’t deserve it, give 
it to him anyhow.” 

In Rome, where he is on a leave from 
his English professorship at Rutgers, Ci- 
ardi added more gently: “I think she is a 
distinguished lady and a great lady indeed 
—a lady above discussion . . . I am not 
discussing Mrs. Lindbergh, but her per- 
formance as a poet.” As for Anne Lind- 
bergh, she declined to discuss the matter 
at all. 
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You get 
four major advantages 


in one packaging material 


with AVISCO. cellophane 





SPARKLING CLARITY. Cloudless as a flashing diamond, AVISCO TOP MACHINE PERFORMANCE. AVISCO cellophane is static-free, 
cellophane serves as a brilliant showcase for your product. smooth, sprints deftly through the most complicated machinery. 
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You've probably noticed how many of 
your friends and neighbors are enjoying a 
new fun-filled way of living. And heart- 
and-part of this new way of doing things 
is owning an Oldsmobile! 


For only Oldsmobile features the new 


Accent Stripe—smart as the spank of a 


sail! Only Olds steps ahead to blend grace- 
ful new low-level body lines into a picture 
that puts the accent on you! 





SUPER 88 HOLIDAY COUPE 


TING TO OWN AN OLDS! 


Only Olds owners enjoy the free-flight 
feeling that flows from the new Rocket 
Engine—alert, eager power when you need 
it, thrifty economy when you want it! Olds- 
mobile’s sensational Super 88 is geared for 


super performance in more ways than one! 


So, make your move now. Your Olds- 
mobile Quality Dealer invites you to be 
his guest . . . aboard your favorite of the 
17 Olds models for *57! 
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MEDICINE 





Chemicals for Cancer 


Laboratory shelves are full of drugs 
that have some cancer-killing properties 
but can be used only briefly because of 
their dangerous potency. Last week Phila- 
delphia’s Dr. Isidor S. Ravdin. one of the 
team who operated on President Eisen- 
hower for ileitis, announced that 20 U.S. 
cancer surgeons will launch a two-year 
test: they will apply various chemicals, 
selected for trial by the National Cancer 
Institute, to the sites of cancer opera- 
tions. Surgeons have long feared that 
when they cut-around a tumor mass, they 
might release and spread cancerous cells; 
the chemicals will be studied to see 
whether they can check the spread, thus 
prevent recurrence of the disease. 








© Abner Dean 
“I Never Knew A WomaAN Like You.” 


All About Eve 


The patient sitting in the office of Drs. 
Corbett H. Thigpen and Hervey M. Cleck- 
ley in Augusta, Ga. was a neat, colorless 
woman of 25 who held herself primly as 
she described her symptoms in monoto- 
nous though cultivated accents and stilted 
language. Her name, for the purpose of 
the amazing case history now reported by 
the two psychiatrists in The Three Faces 
of Eve (McGraw-Hill: $4.50), is Eve 
White, For the most part. her troubles 
had been no more unysual than severe 
headaches or mild blackouts, but that aft- 
ernoon she recounted a weirdly disturbing 
episode: one day, of which she had no 
recollection, she must have gone out and 
bought a lot of flashy clothes—enough to 
put her and her husband Ralph in debt 
for years, The evidence was in her closet. 

Suddenly, as she talked, Eve White 
began to change. She looked dazed: then 
the lines of her face altered in a slow, rip- 
pling transformation. Her hands dropped 
lightly from her head to her lap. She re- 
laved into an attitude of comfort that Dr. 
Thigpen had never seen before, Her blue 
eves opened wide and sparkled. She gave 
a quick, restless smile. In a bright. un- 
familiar voice, she said: “Hi there, Doc!” 
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Everything about her had become coquet- 
tishly provocative. 

"Who Is She?” Eve White neither 
smoked nor drank. but now the patient 
asked Dr. Thigpen for a cigarette. As she 


puffed, she prattled in her new, brittle 
voice: “She’s been having a real tough 


time. She’s such a damn dope though. . . 
What she puts up with from that sorry 
Ralph White—and all her mooning over 
the little brat! To hell with it. I say!” 

Who, the doctor asked, was “she”? 

“Why, Eve White. of -course, 
long-suffering, saintly little patient.” 

“But aren't you Eve White?” 

“That's for laughs. You ought to know 
better than that, Doc!” 

Before Psychiatrist Thigpen’s eves. Eve 
White had changed into a 
sonality. She gave herself the name Eve 
Black. Sometimes the new personality ap- 
peared spontaneously. 
psychiatrists hypnotized Eve White, called 
upon Eve Black to appear, and White 
turned into Black. The alter ego, it de- 
veloped, was fun-loving and nightclub 
haunting, a smoker, drinker, dancer 
leader-on of men, and daring dresser—all 
the things that Eve White could never be. 

Eve White's headaches occurred when 
Eve Black was trying to “come out.” It 
was the Black personality in possession of 
Eve White’s body who had bought those 
expensive clothes. Eve Black was fully 
conscious of what Eve White was doing 
all the time, but Eve White knew nothing 

Eve Black—until she came out of a 
blackout to find her closet full of low-cut 
dresses, or woke up with a hangover that 
Eve Black had incurred. 

Enter Jane. Treading gently, because 
there are fewer than a hundred cases of 
dual personality in medical literature, and 
none well authenticated in the last 50 
years, Psychiatrists Thigpen and Cleckley 
put their patient in a hospital, where she 
could be observed and get psychotherapy. 
Even under treatment. Eve Black “came 
out” and misbehaved occasionally. Bat- 
teries of psychological tests showed two 
distinct personalities, far more sharply 
differentiated in voice. speech. posture, 
mannerisms, handwriting and emotions 
than the most brilliant actress could have 
portrayed, Yet there was not the faintest 
suggestion of a mental illness resembling 
schizophrenia (the so-called “split person- 
ality”). Here were two rational person- 
alities inhabiting the same body—though 
irresponsible Eve Black had some ear- 
marks of a mild psychopath. 

Eve White seemed to get better and 
went home. Then she had a relapse. In 
Dr. Thigpen’s office she went into a two- 
minute trance. As her eyes opened, she 
stared blankly around the room. She fixed 
them on the doctor. Then, “with an un- 
known but curiously impressive voice and 
with immeasurable poise.” she asked: 
“Who are you?” This was Eve White's 
third personality. soon christened Jane. 

Unlike Eve Black. who had probably 
coexisted with Eve White since childhood, 
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Jane appeared to have just been born. 
She was more intelligent and had a better 
command of language than either Eve, 
and was a more mature personality, but 
she had no memory of any past. Jane 
always knew what either Eve was doing; 
neither knew about her. 

Eve White left her husband (they were 
of different faiths, and there was conflict 
over the religious training of their daugh 
ter Bonnie, then five). She took job alter 
job, but lost each in turn because Eve 
Black kept “coming out” and misbehaving 
scandalously. Ralph White made a belated 
effort at reunion with his wife; Eve White 
refused to go with him, but Eve Black 
spent a few days with him in Florida. To 
him it was like an adulterous but agreeab'e 





PSYCHIATRISTS THIGPEN & CLECKLE’ 
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¢ scapade but when Eve White re-emerged 
to consciousness, she was disgusted by 
what she had been doing and left prompth 
"Mother! Don't!"’ Gradually the Jane 
(third) side of her personality got the 
upper hand and fell in love with an 
eer named Earl Lanéaster, But she 
still subject to unpredictable changes 
in personality. The psychiatrists, who by 
now had devoured the technical books on 
Jekyll-and-Hyde phenomena and had con 





sulted colleagues across the country, were 
still baffled in their effort to find the un- 
derlying cause in this case. One day their 
patient, then in her Jane phase, gave them 
a strong clue, Dr. Thigpen asked to speak 
to Eve White. As the two doctors de- 
scribe the incident: 
abruptly . 


“Jane’s neck stiffened 
A wild light of terror glinted 
in her eyes. The features . . . had con- 
torted to unrecognizable chaos. Staring 
now in glassy horror ... she suddenly 
cried out in frantic, shattered tones: 
‘Mother! Oh Mother! Don’t make me! 
Don’t! Don’t! I can't do it. I can’t.’ 
Seizing her head at the temples with both 
hands, she began a banshee’s scream.” 

What mother had wanted her daughte r, 
then five, to do was to touch the face of 
her dead grandmother in farewell just 
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Re eisentier that first early morning 
when you fed the baby? How sleepy you 
were, how clumsily you fumbled with the 
formula, maybe even burned your fingers. 
But you saw to it that the baby got fed. 


You always want to see to it that your 
child has a happy home, the very best 
education, a full, rich life. It takes plan- 
ning to make these dreams come true. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELO, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Company 
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Your Massachusetts Mutual man is expe- 
rienced in this type of planning. Chances 
are he’s a father, too, He knows exactly 
the kind of protection you should have 
for your family. 


Right now might be a good time to 
get together with him .. . or call our 
General Agent listed under “Massachusetts 
Mutual” in your phone book. 
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New THERMO-FAX “Fourteen” Copying Machine 
copies wide-width sheets by electricity alone... 
eliminates chemicals, negatives and liquids forever! 


Now you can copy full size 14x 17 inch ledger sheets, or tax 
reports, legal documents and special forms as well as routine 
office material in 6 quick seconds. The new THERMO-FAX 
“Fourteen"’ Copying Machine has 
an exclusive All-Electric process 
that is entirely dry. It e/iminates all 
chemicals, liquids or negatives. You 
get copies when you need them for 
as little as 5¢ each. For details on 
this truly modern way to speed 
paper work in your office, eal the 
coupon below right now. 
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Box 757, London, Ontario. 








I Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. HP-2187, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Send information on the new time and money-saving THERMO-FAX 
“Fourteen” Copying Machine. 
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before the funeral. Psychiatrists Thigpen 
and Cleckley are extremely cautious in 
using this incident as the basis of an ex- 
planation of the Eve-Eve-Jane split. But. 
they say, the little girl had already gained, 
from previous experiences, an overwhelm- 
ing fear of death and the dead. This inci- 
dent, they suggest, may have triggered a 
flight from reality in which the original 
personality (most closely resembling Jane) 
was replaced by the compulsive Eve White, 
while the hoydenish Eve Black served as 
an outlet for earthy impulses that Eve 
White could not accept. 

In therapy. both Eve White and Eve 
Black eventually agreed that they should 
“die.” The personality resembling Jane 
became strengthened and modified so that 
the reintegrated patient became formally 
known as Evelyn White. She learned to 
love Eve White’s daughter as her own. As 
| Mrs. Earl Lancaster she has now been 

well for two years, living in the Middle 

West, free of visitations by either Eve. 


Surgery for the Aged 

Even more startling than recent overall 
advances in surgery is the improved out- 
look for aged patients who need opera- 
tions. Surgeons used to dread such cases; 
all too often the patient went into shock 
on the operating table, or died soon after 
of pneumonia, How radically things have 
changed is pointed out by Surgeon Sidney 
E. Ziffren of the State University of 
Iowa. “Successful surgery is now con- 
stantly performed in the aged,” he notes. 
“Surgery should not be withheld because 
| of a patient’s age.” 

Only in the last eight years has this 
become possible, says Dr. Ziffren, because 
of many new insights gained by surgeons. 
Among them: 

@ Many older patients neglect their diets, 
but where such deficiency used to be 
treated by suddenly feeding them a rich 
diet—which often upset their metabolism 
—doctors have now learned to enrich the 
diet gradually, add vitamins liberally. 

@ With their lowered metabolism, old 
people have a reduced blood volume, and 
surgeons now know how to raise the vol- 
ume by transfusion during operation. 

@ However, the aged actually need a 
smaller fluid volume than younger per- 
sons, so in trying to guard against a defi- 
cit, doctors now take care not to boost 
the patient’s fluid volume too high— 
otherwise, there is a risk of pneumonia. 
@ The aged need less salt than the young; 
doctors no longer give it intravenously 
during surgery unless a definite salt deficit 
is proved. 

@ Anesthesia is kept to a minimum, so 
that the patient is already “coming out” 
at the end of the operation, thereby re- 
ducing strain on the heart and further 
reducing the pneumonia risk. 

The value of these unspectacular but 
important lessons is shown in the in- 
creased frequency of surgery in Iowa’s 
institutions for the aged: a 50% increase 
in operations on patients over 60 since 
1952, and a 64% increase (from .369 to 
606) on those over 80, with proportion- 
| ately fewer deaths than ever before. 
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i kt brings a new ma 


v. MAY BELIEVE that the quality of travel in a fine 


car depends mostly on the price tag of that car. 


But you are in for a most rewarding and illuminating 
experience to the contrary when you take the wheel of a 


1957 ROADMASTER. 


Here. in the finest of Buicks, is a new magnificence in 
travel that other and costlier fine cars simply cannot 


approach — and for excellent reason. 


This automobile—custom built by Buick—is the world’s 
only fine car with the instant response of an advanced 


new Variable Pitch Dynaflow . .. 


The world’s only fine car with the absolute smoothness of 


this transmission where no gears ever shift. . . 


lhe world’s only fine car with the switch pitch action of 
this airplane-principled drive that lets you answer a 
demand for safety with full-power acceleration in the 


split of a second. 


Other things, of course, contribute to the new mastery 


of motion you feel at the wheel of a new ROADMASTER. 


The velvet might of the new V8 engine. The constant 





niticence to motion 


buoyancy of the new ride. The levelized braking you get 
from the wondrous new ball joint front suspension. The 
consummate handling ease of Safety Power Steering. The 
deeply satisfying softness and solidity of travel you cet 
from the massive new chassis and superb balance of this 


master car. 


For RoapMASTER, you see, is the top of the line of the 
newest and greatest Buicks yet built. And the advances 
in power and performance and ride and handling and 
styling found in all Buicks are each brought to a new 


summit here—reserved exclusively for ROADMASTER. 


ml 
Tic. then, is an automobile you should see and sample 


soon. 


Your Buick dealer will be happy to arrange matters for 


you. See him this week for a firsthand meeting with 


ROADMASTER. 
BUICK Divisior 


of GENERAL MOTORS 


: Fystom Butt by Batic 
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/wo top names team up to make 
Continental's Tailor-Made Package Service 
the most comprehensive in industry 


never thought of Continental Can. But from now on, you'll find it a good idea! Robert Gair 
Company —creative engineers in packaging since 1864—has joined the Continental family. 

It would take pages to list Gair’s products. They include colorful folding cartons that 
launch new products and revive old ones . . . shipping containers that protect both your 
product and your distribution system . . . kraft bags, wrappings and paperboard. The wood 
pulp and fibers that go into these products come from the thousand square miles of Gair- 
owned timberlands and are manufactured in Gair’s 44 plants. 

Now that Gair has united with Continental, our tailor-made package service is com- 
plete. Whatever your packaging problem may be, Continental cant solve it, Continental Can 
Company, New York 17, N. Y. Continental Can Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
Gair Company Canada, Limited, Toronto 1, Canada. 


For the latest ideas in a folding carton or a corrugated shipping container, you've probably 
' 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY. ..SERVING AMERICA 


Makers of 


CANS * VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES * FLEXIBLE PACKAGING + FIBRE DRUMS « 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS + STEEL CONTAINERS * PAPER CONTAINERS ¢ PLASTIC 
CONTAINERS * FOLDING CARTONS + DECOWARE® + CROWNS AND CORK + BONOWARE® « 
CONOLITE® + PAPERBOARD « GLASS CONTAINERS « GLASSWARE « BAGS 



































gas makes its own weather! 


Along the 15-state route of the Tennessee Gas system, 
many kinds of weather — hot, cold, damp, dry. But for the millions 


who use natural gas, all of it is fair. 


Gas is automatic, easily and accurately controlled. But above all, 
gas is dependable. Flowing underground by pipeline. . . 


bypassing storm, traffic... gas is always there when you need it. 


Your thermostat is your Weather Bureau when you heat and cool with 


natural gas. It’s the modern fuel for modern living. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








The Swing Today is to Gos! For heating, for 
cooling. Modern gas appliances are smartly 
styled, automatic, space-saving. More reasons 
why more homes are heated with natural gas 
than any other fuel! 
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Atoms Aloft 


The Atomic Energy Commission was 
flying captive balloons last week over its 
Nevada test site. Magnesium flares, burned 
at varying altitudes, would simulate atom 
bombs and indicate how high a bomb could 
be exploded without blinding auto drivers 
on the highways of southern Nevada. 

AEC’s smaller nuclear devices are gen- 
erally exploded on steel towers inside a 
ring of screening mountains north of Las 
Vegas. The towers are vaporized by the 
heat, and the atomic fireball, touching the 
ground for an instant, drags up toward the 
stratosphere a large amount of radioactive 
dust. Both the dust and the vaporized steel 
must fall to earth somewhere, and the 
piercing outcry from places where they 
have fallen has made the AEC jumpy. 

Exploding the devices from balloons will 
reduce this local fall-out. There will be no 
tower to vaporize (the balloon hardly 
counts ), and if the balloon is tethered high 
enough, the rising cloud will drag no hot 
dust with it. 


Man and Strontium 90 


Just how dangerous to the human race 
is the radioactive fall-out from nuclear- 
weapons tests? The subject is enormously 
complex, and to understand all aspects of 
it requires expert knowledge of many sci- 
ences, including genetics and medicine as 
well as physics. A beginning is being made 
to answer the question. 

To find out how much damage mankind 
should expect from strontium go, one 
of the fall-out isotopes, the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission financed a study by 
Drs. J. Laurence Kulp, Walter R. Eckel- 
mann and Arthur R. Schulert of Colum- 
bia’s Lamont Geological Observatory. Last 
week the team made a report in Science. 

Strontium go is probably the most- 
feared fission product. Chemically similar 
to calcium, it is absorbed along with cal- 
cium by the human system and deposited 
in the bones, where its persistent radio- 
activity (half-life 28 years) may cause 
cancer. Collecting 500 samples of fresh 
human bone from widely separated parts 
of the world, the Columbia men analyzed 
them delicately and concluded that “at 
the present time, strontium go can be found 
in all human beings, regardless of age or 
geographic location .. .”” The amount is 
not large. Averaging all the results to- 
gether, they reckoned that the human race 
now has .12 micromicrocuries* of stron- 
tium go for each gram of body calcium. 
This is about one ten-thousandth of “the 
presently accepted maximum permissible 
concentration.” 

In their small sample, however, the re- 
searchers found a good deal of variation 
between individuals. The rapidly growing 
bones of young children averaged three to 
four times as much strontium go as the 





* The curie is the unit of radioactivity, One 
curie is 37 billion (3.7 times 10%”) atomic disin- 
tegrations per second. One micromicrocurie is 
one-millionth of one-millionth of a curie. 
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bones of adults. Even certain adults had 
ten times more than others. One sample of 
adult shinbone from Vancouver, B.C. had 
75 times as much as the average. 

Bomb to Bone. The Columbia men did 
more than analyze bones; they also traced 
the path of strontium go from the nuclear 
reaction to the human body. Most of it 
was produced by the biggest thermonu- 
clear explosions, U.S. and Soviet, and most 
of it rose high into the stratosphere. The 
particles are so small that they fall very 
slowly until they reach the lower atmos- 
phere. Then rain washes them quickly 





for years into human bones. If no more 
large tests are made. the Columbia men 
figure, the average human bone should 
contain, by 1970, about 1.3 micromicro- 
curies of strontium go per gram of calcium. 
This is eleven times the present amount. 

The Columbia men do not consider their 
work complete. It measured only one of 
the many fission products. It had nothing 
to do with the genetic perils of radio- 
activity. It paid no attention to areas 
(such as the U.S. Southwest) where “lo- 
cal” fall-out has been heavy. It used a 
very small sample: 500 cases out of 2 
billion humans. 

The Columbia men are concerned about 
such individuals as the Vancouver man 
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Captive BALLOON FOR NUCLEAR TEST 
Where no dust can follow. 


down to the surface. This process takes 
time; strontium go is now spread all over 
the earth, with somewhat less in the South- 
ern than in the Northern Hemisphere. 

When any kind of strontium gets into 
soil, it is taken up by plants as if it 
were calcium. Since plants do not like it as 
much as calcium, those grown in calcium- 
deficient soil generally contain more stron- 
tium go than plants that get plenty of 
calcium. It is not established, however, 
that all plants behave in this way. 

Cows & Grass. When animals, including 
milk cows, eat plants containing stron- 
tium go, they reject it selectively in favor 
of calcium. Therefore milk contains less 
strontium go in proportion to calcium than 
the grass or alfalfa that the cows eat. This 
means that humans who get most of their 
calcium from milk will collect less stron- 
tium go than people who get their calcium 
direct from vegetable sources. 

Most of the strontium 90 created by 
past bomb tests is still in the stratosphere 
or in the soil, but it will tend to move 


who have a lot more strontium go than the 
average, and about people who get most 
of their calcium from vegetables that were 
grown in calcium-deficient soil. Such peo- 
ple may come much closer to the “‘permis- 
sible” level. The permissible level itself is 
still considered debatable. It was derived 
principally from a small amount of experi- 
ence with the cancer-causing effects of 
radium in the bones; at that time no stron- 
tium go existed in the world. When more 
is known, the permissible level for stron- 
tium go may have to be lowered sharply. 


The Cheerful Mathematician 


Middle-sized, plumpish John von Neu- 
mann was a man people liked on sight. 
Those who barely knew him called him 
Johnny; he might have been a popular 
restaurateur or candy-shop proprietor. 
He was, instead, the greatest mathemati- 
cian of his time. His ideas and personality 
had a profound effect on today’s scien- 
tific age. 

Born in Hungary two years before the 
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Next trip he'll travel by Pullman! A man wants to 
be fresh and alert when he makes important calls. That's why he 


should save and renew his energy at every opportunity. Even 
while he’s traveling he can do this—if he gets a good night's sleep 
on a Pullman! 

Travel by Pullman is peace of mind... freedom from ten- 
sions and fatigue...a refreshing change of pace. And, most 
important of all, it’s energy-building s/eep the whole night 
through, in a king-size bed! 


Pullman travel is the comfortable, carefree way to go almost 
anywhere. No weather worries or uncertain schedules... no 
highway hazards or traffic problems. Make “Travel by Pullman” 
a part of your energy conservation program. It’s a restful, 
healthful travel habit that pays dividends—to you, your family, 
and your firm! Try it on your very next trip. 


ARRIVE RESTED AND REFRESHED...BY 


Pullman 


© 1967, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Have a 
rent-a-car 
waiting 

iY) af you wish! 











publication of Einstein’s Special Theory 
of Relativity, Von Neumann grew up dur- 
ing the scientific breakthrough that pro- 
duced the quantum theory, nuclear phys- 
ics, the atomic and hydrogen bombs. After 
studying and teaching at leading Euro- 
pean universities, he came to the U.S. in 
1930 to teach mathematical physics at 
Princeton, moved on in 1933 to join the 
Institute for Advanced Study. He became 
a U.S. citizen in 1937. 

Key Contributions. No list of Von 
Neumann’s honors and achievements more 
than hints at the strange, exciting world in 
which he lived so cheerily. His mathemat- 
ical theories—e.g., set theory, ergodic the- 
ory—mean little to most laymen, but 
many of them have a way of showing up 
in unexpected and important places. His 








J. R. Goldstein 
Joun von NEUMANN 


In a strange, exciting world. 


famous Theory of Games, for instance, is 
used to figure Air Force strategy. A whole 
school of mathematical economists is ap- 
plying it to economic and _ sociological 
problems, including the behavior of the 
stock market. 

Von Neumann played a vital part in the 
wartime atom-bomb project. After the 
war he continued to advise the Govern- 
ment on high-level scientific problems, 
including thermonuclear weapons and 
guided missiles. In 1955 he became a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. His advice was instrumental in con- 
vincing the Department of Defense that 
a high-yield thermonuclear warhead could 
be made light enough to be carried across 
an ocean by a ballistic missile of prac- 
ticable size. This thermonuclear break- 
through now dominates the thinking of 
the U.S. (and probably of the U.S.S.R.) 
about strategic warfare. 

Von Neumann lived in an age of warlike 
science, but not all of his practical work 
was concerned with war. He made key 
contributions to the mathematics of giant 
computing machines, and although com- 
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Painting by Ben Prins 


Menu Motivation 


Red meat used to be considered primarily for “he-men.” But today a woman purchases more 
meat than ever and serves it regularly, not only because her husband likes it, but because 
it’s good nutrition for her growing family. (And it has a deserved place in sensible reduc- 
ing diets.) Here again, Togetherness inspires her buying decision. 


* 
The magazine of Togetherness, reaching more than 4,760,000 families... McCalls 
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puters using his theories are essential for kind of light would begin to shine on the 





designing thermonuclear weapons, they also nost difficult subject 

have such important peacetime functions During the summer of 1955 Von Neu 

as forecasting the weather and controlling mann learned that he had cancer. As the 

the operation of oil refineries. disease progressed, he still kept at work 
New Light. Like other first-rate intel ittended AEC meetings in a wheelchair as 


lects, Von Neumann had an uncanny long as he was able. The last months of 


his life he spent in Walter Reed Army 





for explanation, and the wonder of 











communication in his abstruse field hap Hospital. There last week, at 53. he died. 
pened whether he was talking t packed On hearing of his death. President 
lecture hall or to single listener. He Eisenhower ind AEC Chairman Lewis 
would grin, draw a few symbols on the Strauss expressed heartfelt regrets to his 
blackboard, sav a few simple words and wife. Both knew onlv too well that he 
grin again. Then, little by little, a new could not be replaced. 





THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan duces just about 





ry known vaudeville 





and revue routine except xylophone 
Visit to a Small Planet (by Gore Vidal) playing and sawing a woman in half. There 
2000 spotless rooms . ittracted considerable attention as a s is an animal act of a sort. There is a mind 
Sensible rates include radio tirical TV yarn about a man froma distant reading act. There is a display of levi 
H i ( \ ea lanet who I 1g Sal rf) There is, every so often, a mono- 

ni itioned & TV a ind civilized planet who, via flying saucer tation. T $ 
Many hir-Condit ret visits his “hobby the Earth. It later loguist. There are Imitations of Woodland 


The Fame’ ‘ 1roused considerable speculation as to how Sounds and Jungle Noises. There is a 
H Oo T E L s without being sadlv watered down, a good musical number, a sort of Songs of Three 
:" saucerful of TV fun could fill a regulation Wars, Indeed, the minute words fail 
TA e T *. soup bowl of a play. The problem has Author Vidal perkily rushes in with a new 
’ been solved, on the whole quite happily sound effect. When inspiration burns low 


7th AVE by not turning Visit to a Small Pianet he throws another monologue on the fire. 
at 50th St NEW YORK into a play. It has been turned, instead With anything | 


than the Messrs. 


into a kind of vaudeville show. with two Ritchard and Mavehoff. all this would be 


ON TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY expert comedians, Cyril Ritchard and Ed no better show business than it is play 
Alfred Lewis, Gen. Mgr. + Bing & Bing, Inc., Mgt. 
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from afar, his timing a lit iskew making verv little sound like even less 
he had hoped (and dressed) for the Civil And no one has quite the lost-in-a-balloon 
War. Under the surveillance of a general iplomb or the Mad-King-of-Bava iria hau- 
from the Pentagon. he looks about, con teur of Cyril Ritchard. At the same time 


no one knows more surefire tricks. Ritch 
war is still Earth’s mightiest talent, is all ird will do as many absurd and outra 


nents Inquires ind finding 
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Getting from A to B “as the crow 
flies” is one of the joys Bill Mauldin 
knows, now that he’s learned to fly a 
Piper Tri-Pacer. The author of the 
famous “Up Front” tells all about it, 


in words and lots of pictures, in a 
brand new little volume called “Up 
High with Bill Mauldin.” For your 
FREE copy, drop a card today to 
Dept. T-6, 


| 
PIPER 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania Eppre Mayenorr &.Cyrit RitcHarp 
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You'll cut accounting costs with the Burroughs Sensimatic 


Big and small businesses alike applaud 
the speed and economy features of the 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machine. Both Bulova Watch Com- 
pany, Inc. and Green Turtle Restau- 
rant—far apart indeed in volume and 
kind of business handled—use Sensi- 
matics for top bookkeeping efficiency. 

Just look, for example, at what a 
Bulova spokesman has to say: ‘‘We 
enjoy many advantages from our 
Sensimatics— especially speed, sim- 
plicity, and ease of operation in han- 
dling such accounting jobs as Payroll, 


Accounts Payable, Shipping, Credit 
Union, and Precious Metals Controls.” 
Mr. Joe Adeeb, owner and manager 


of the Green Turtle Restaurant of 


Jacksonville, Florida, also speaks highly 
of the Sensimatic: ‘‘We particularly 


like the speed and accuracy of our - 


Sensimatic. It enables us to post our 
General Ledger daily, and makes it 
possible for us to mail statements 
promptly, instead of 10 or 15 days late 
as with hand accounting. We feel that 
this extra efficiency makes our profit 
picture brighter.” 


Testimonials like these point the 
way to lower accounting costs for your 
business. They prove that it’s worth 
your while to investigate the Burroughs 
Sensimatic. Sensimatics come in six 
series, with from two to 19 totals—a 
model designed to fit every business. 
Demonstration? Just call our local 
branch office, or write Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatie’’—Reg. TM’s 
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KING'S RANSOM 


If true old-world Scotch is a delight 
you enjoy—94 is your Proof. Rare among 
today’s Scotches, the generous 94 Proof 
of King’s Ransom gives it that mellow 


warmth famed “Round The World.” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 94 PROOF 


OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 


Bourbon fanciers have a choice — 100 
Proof Bond if you love fine tradition, 
86 Proof if you like cherished Bourbon 
flavor with modern lightness. Both the 
finest premium Bourbon—7 years old. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BO BON WHISKEY 


100 PROOF BOTTLED-IN-BOND AND 86 PROOF 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


WILLIAM WHITELEY & 





HOUSE OF LORDS 


Perhaps you prefer Scotch with a subtle 
lightness of flavor? If so, 86 is the Proof 
for you—and House of Lords the whisky. 
Treasured for generations, it’s truly 
mellow yet mild as a Highland breeze. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY Where Prrfection of Product it Tradition! LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


EDUCATION 





The Quiet One 


As she stood listening to the applause 
that greeted her in the big auditorium 
at Southern Methodist University, the 
plump, kindly lady seemed perilously close 
to tears. “If I cry,” she said, “please for- 
give me.” Then Mrs. Walter William Fon- 
dren, 76, accepted the large Steuben vase 
that ten colleges, hospitals and church 
organizations had bought for her as a 
special tribute. “Why I’m chosen,” said 
she, “I'll never know. I’ve always tried to 
stay in the background.” 

To those who know her, there was noth- 
ing surprising about the tribute to Ella 
Cochrum Fondren—or about her reaction 
to it. The widow of one of the founders of 
the Humble Oil & Refining Co., she has 
spent a lifetime giving her time and money 
to Texas institutions, but in refreshing con- 
trast to the flashier philanthropists of oil- 
dom, she has always insisted on staying 
quietly behind the scenes. Those who hon- 
ored her last week at first despaired of 
getting her to the ceremony at all. Says 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop A. Frank 
Smith of Houston: “We practically had 
to drag her into the hall.” 

Silver for Orphans. Though no one 
knows exactly how much she has given 
(best estimate: more than $20 million), 
her bounty has been spread widely and 
well. Fondren money built the $500,000 
S.M.U. library, furnished half the cost of 
the $2,000,000 library at Rice Institute. It 
helped build Houston’s Methodist Hospi- 
tal, and it also helps support Episcopal St. 
Luke's. It has done everything from build- 
ing a gymnasium for the students of 
Houston's Kinkaid School to founding the 
Methodist Home (for orphans) in Waco 
and giving Houston’s Texas Medical Cen- 
ter an Institute of Religion. 

But Ella Fondren has given far more 
than money to the causes she serves. Every 
Christmas she takes a load of silver dol- 
lars to the orphans of Waco, each week 
observes a “hospital day” when she tours 
the Methodist Hospital to find out if any- 
thing is needed. She has visited medical 
centers all over the U.S. to see if her own 
hospitals have the latest equipment, is al- 
ways on hand for the annual Fondren Lec- 
tures at S.M.U. Says the Rev. Dawson 
Bryan, former pastor of St. Paul’s Meth- 
odist Church in Houston: “She attends 
more committee meetings than anyone I 
know. Why, it’s only been a short time ago 
that she stopped going down to the church 
and helping out at functions. She used to 
roll up her sleeves, cook, wash dishes, do 
everything the other women did.” 

Chimes for Seniors. At times Ella Fon- 
dren takes her beneficiaries completely by 
surprise. After a tour of one of her hos- 
pitals, she suddenly decided that it needed 
a radioisotope laboratory, promptly put 
up $52,000 to install it. Hearing that an 
S.M.U. graduating class wanted to give 
the university a set of chimes but could 
not raise enough money, she told the 
seniors to go ahead, and picked up the 
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tab herself. In a brief talk before one of 
the Fondren Lectures, she casually—and 
unexpectedly—announced that she was go- 
ing to donate $1,000,000 to give S.M.U. 
the science building it had long wanted. 

In all her years of giving, Ella Fondren 
has tried to keep her charities as secret 
as possible. But now and then, as last 
week, someone decides to honor her. On 
one such occasion, she dutifully accepted 





for face, meet up with for meet. check up 
on for check. “These atrocities are proba- 
bly due to the influence of German immi- 
grants who did not learn English.” 

Mildly Improper? Then there was that 
horrid word, underprivileged. “The Ameri- 
cans use it because of their fashion for 
using long words they don’t understand 
and rejecting short words like poor, which 
they consider mildly improper.” It was, in 
short, just one more example of American 
“pretentious illiteracy.” Added Lord 
Conesford: “How would it have been if 





lees 


PHILANTHROPIST FONDREN & FRIENDS* 
More than money. 


the honor, then summed up her own phi- 
lanthropist’s credo: “No individual is 
honored as an individual. His life takes 
on a dignity as the causes to which he at- 
taches himself take on dignity.” 


Pretentious Illiteracy 

Until he became First Baron Conesford 
of Chelsea, Henry George Strauss, 64, 
was a longtime (20 years) Tory M.P. 
whose dry, legalistic speeches often had 
the unhappy effect of emptying the House 
of Commons of all but its most con- 
scientious members. But last week his 
lordship was the center of a controversy 
that gave him the biggest audience of his 
career. In effect he had raised a delicate 
question: Who is responsible for cor- 
rupting the English language? 

In a speech before the Authors’ Club 
of London, his lordship charged that 
America must take the blame for much 
that is bad in current English. American 
slang is often “virile and admirable,” and 
his lordship gave his blessings to such 
terms as bulldozer, blurb, debunk. But he 
was appalled by the U.S. use of face up to 


Sir Winston Churchill, instead of saying, 
‘Give us the tools and we will finish the 
job,’ had said, ‘Donate us the implements 
and we shall finalize the assignment’?” 
The U.S. press quickly picked up the 
story, but not without an argument. U.P. 
Staff Correspondent H. D. Quigg wondered 
whether his lordship would prefer to have 
the Gettysburg Address begin: “Eighty- 
seven years ago our fathers founded here 
a new nation.”’ And what about the abou, 
asked Quigg, in the Biblical phrase, “And 
the glory of the Lord shone round about 
them”? But Lord Conesford stuck to his 
guns. Last week, invited to appear on 
CBS-TV's The Last Word, he landed in 
the U.S. to continue the attack. 
Inspirational? One Americanism that 
irritates him, he told reporters, is the 
word hospitalized. “If a man is hospital- 
ized, what is he when he is cured? De- 
hospitalised? Homeized?” He deplored 
the tendency to substitute alibi for ex- 
cuse, called the phrase bi-partisan foreign 





At right: S.M.U.’s President Willis Tate. Ia 
background: Bishop A. Frank Smith 
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New Johns-Manville Imperial Marin- 
ite Asbestos Movable Walls create truly 
distinctive offices for the discriminating 
business executive. 

Imperial Marinite Walls are non- 
combustible. They are not only easy 
to dismantle and re-erect, but are also 
specifically designed to meet the most 
exacting decorative and architectural 
standards. The panels are flush and 
projection-free, come in standardized 
and interchangeable units to insure 
maximum flexibility. A different finish 
or panel arrangement may be used on 
opposite faces of each partition. 

J-M Imperial Marinite Movable 
Walls are pre-finished in three standard 
stippled, textured colors: light green, 
light tan and light gray. Also they are 
supplied, on order, in stippled solid col- 





New J-M Imperial Marinite Movable Walls 
create handsomely designed offices that are 
easy to dismantle and re-erect, 


Imperial Marinite’ 


Movable Walls 


combine flexibility 
with dignity 
and beauty... 


ors and many other textured colors. 
This special hard, tough finish is 
scratch- and stain-resistant, easy to 
clean and touch up if damaged. Im- 
perial Marinite Walls are also available 
in the natural asbestos cement gray fin- 
ish for field decoration. 


Undivided responsibility 
for a complete job 


Imperial Marinite flush or glazed partitions 
are furnished and erected by the J-M 
Construction Department, complete with 
doors, door hardware, glass and trim. 

Johns-Manville Movable Walls are 
available in several other types to meet 
varying budget and architectural consider- 
ations. For free brochure describing new 
Imperial Marinite Walls, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. TI, Box 158, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, write 565 Lake Shore 
Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


See “MEET THE PRESS" on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville 
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policy absurd because it could only mean 
“doubly partisan.” And what, he added, 
do Americans mean by inspirational— 
inspired or inspiring? 

On TV, his lordship found himself on 
the defensive. Is it not true, asked M.C, 
Bergen Evans, that “you in England refer 
to what we call slums as depressed areas? 
Do you refer to unemployed people as 
a redundancy of workers? Do you refer to 
a moving van as a pantechnicon?” All too 
true, said his lordship, and added sadly 
that Britain’s ratcatchers—‘‘a most ad- 
set of men’—have decided it 
would be more dignified to be called 
rodent operators. 


Get-Together 


In the high-ceilinged back parlor of the 
Richmond mansion of Virginia’s late Nov- 
elist Ellen Glasgow, the deans and presi- 
dents of twelve colleges and universities 
in the area gathered one day last week for 
a kind of meeting that is all too rare in 
the world of U.S. higher education. All 
members of the Richmond Area Univer- 
sity Center, they had come not only to 
exchange ideas but to plan a series of proj- 
ects together that would have been impos- 
sible for any one campus to try alone. In 
the last ten years, the educators had 
learned an important lesson; the best cure 
for many of the ills of U.S. higher educa- 
tion is a steady diet of intercampus co- 
operation, 

With a grant from the Rockefeller- 
backed General Education Board, the cen- 
ter began as the most ambitious experi- 
ment of its kind in the country. Though 
its original nine members were skeptical 
at first, they gradually began to realize 
how much they had lost by clinging to the 
competitive tradition of each campus for 
itself. “Cooperation comes hard at first,” 
says the center’s administrator, Herbert 
Fitzroy. “But once you get everybody 
thinking cooperatively about one thing, 
they're talking cooperatively about 18 
things.” Eventually, four more campuses 
joined up, and though the center still de- 
pends on outside grants, its members* 
now chip in $42,000 of their own. It is 
money well spent. “For every dollar we 
put in,” says President George Modlin of 
the University of Richmond, “we have 
received at least two or three dollars 
worth of benefit.” 

Nobel Bargain. Through the center, the 
various colleges and universities have been 
able to import a procession of visiting 
lecturers that any Ivy Leaguer might 
envy. The visitors have included every- 
one from Julian Huxley and Bertrand 
Russell to Nobel Prizewinner Otto Loewi 
of New York University and Buu-Hoi of 
the /nstitut de France. They may lecture 


the University of Virginia 
Mary Washington College, 
Randolph-Macon College, Geners Assembly’: 
Training School, Union Theological Seminary, 
Virginia Union University, University of Rich- 


* The members 
and the affiliated 





mond, Medical College of Virginia, the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and the affiliated 
Richmond Professional Institute, Longwood 
College, Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia 
State College. 
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when you count noses... 





the Calculator 
That Prints 
is important! 


The Calculator That Prints, by its very na- 
ture, is the ideal figuring machine for the 
involved and complex calculations of re- 
search mathematics. Every step is proved 
accurate and correct on exclusive Simpla- 
tape that records only those figures essential 
to the problem never a confusing cipher 
or symbol 

Best for all figuring needs, The Calculator 
That Prints is proving itself in all walks of 
business life. Contact your Remington Rand 
representative for an eye-opening office dem- 
onstration—write for bulletin C1096, Room 
1211, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Problem: 8190 people were asked 
which one of 11 different magazines 
was their favorite, Determine the 
percentage of first choice prefer- 
ences for each magazine. 


Magazine 
1711 
1029 
982 
308 
etc. 
8190 


vaow> 


% 
¢ 


Total 


Method: Find the reciprocal of 
8190, Enter reciprocal as a con- 
stant and multiply by the number 
of first choices for each magazine 
to find percentages. 


(partial tope) 


First Choices 


ero-c 





68190 








DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


at only two campuses or at all, but none 
Welcome rother has cost any one college more than $60. 
9 9 Before the center began, only two of 
the present members carried on significant 
bd 9 research in the social sciences and hu- 
if you’re a Bourbon Man. 82.608 
and the fact that a professor at a small 
college has access to the facilities of 13, 
every campus has a research program, In 
the last six years. the center has given 
153 research grants, enabled facultymen 
to publish 79 monographs and 43 books. 
Out of the 18th Century. The center 
has also set up cooperative professorships 
so that two or more colleges can share a 
scholar they would not have been able to 
afford alone. It has arranged intercampus 











Richmond Crawford Jr 
RicuMONp’s Fitzroy 
Cooperation is the best diet. 


To a Westerner, hospitality without Bourbon 


is like a handshake without warmth. conferences in special fields, compiled a 
s catalogue of all periodicals in the mem- 
Old Hickory shows you why. bers’ libraries, organized a joint adult ed- 


ucation program with an enrollment of 
7,000, Last week member deans and presi- 


Great Bourbon enriched by extra years. 


The best friend ice ever had. dents added other projects, e.g., a plan by 


re : . which six or seven of the smaller cam- 
With it you rediscover Manhattans, puses would share the cost and use of an 


make Old Fashioneds new. atomic reactor, and another to enable five 
colleges to share a common radio station. 


Successful as it has been so far, Ad- 
ministrator Fitzroy claims that the cen- 
ter idea will be a must for small colleges 
in the future. “Some colleges,’’ says he 
“act as if they were in the 18th century, 
as if no good highways, telephones or 
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OLD» 
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to face the fact that the big-name insti- 


Shove fin B ON Opuify tutions will be able to take care of only a 
"canny BOmG, conti Haight Whisky, limited number of the deluge of students 








ae in the next few years. We must be con- 

SIX YEARS OLD | cerned more and more with putting the 
small colleges in shape to meet the deluge. 

86 PROOF © ALSO IN 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND © OLD HICKORY DISTILLERS COMPANY © PHILA., PA. ' ‘This is where the center idea comes in.” 
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For today’s smaller-than-ever radios and h aring aids 


a powerhouse. ; . peanut-size 


REMARKABLE, button-like transistors have made pos- 
sible tiny radios and hearing aids. They do the same job 
done by tubes . . . but occupy only a fraction of the 
space and consume much less power. 

Along with this development came a whole family 
of revolutionary new batteries from Union Carbide. 
Some—small as a peanut—drastically reduce the size 
ol portable electronic devices. 

The miniature batteries used with transistors have 
led to almost invisible hearing aids and personal radios 
that fit easily into pocket or purse. And equipment for 
telephone, telegraph, and other fields of communication 


is now being designed ona compact, space-saving scale. 


For more than 60 years, the development and pro- 
duction of EVEREADY dry cell batteries has been an im- 
portant job of the people of Union Carbide. They will 
continue to seek new ways to make these portable pack- 
ages of power even more useful to all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 


help satisfy basic human needs. Write jor “Products and 


Processes” booklet A. 


| 
Union CaRBID!1 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
In Canada: UNION CARBIDE CANADA LIMITED, Toronto 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 


NATIONAL Carbons Prest-O-Lite Acetylene 
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The Bi ade Mountains (Nowember, 1954) 


the jel airliner of tomorrow... 


There is only one American jet airliner now in the air—the Boeing 707. 

It has been flying more than two years 
In the superb 707 you will cruise smoothly six miles high, 600 miles an hour. 

Eleven famous airlines* have chosen Boeing jets . . . for many reasons, 

including this: when deliveries begin in less than two years, the 707 will be 

the most tested airliner ever to take to the skies. SIDEMAN LT ,/S a 
Boeing leads in jetliners—because Boeing, back in 1952, had faith in 


the future of jet transportation, and began actual construction of 


—_ * 


America’s first jet transport. 
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Ghost Stories 


St. John Bosco (1815-88) made a pact 
with his friend and fellow student Comol- 
lo that whoever died first would try to 
communicate to the other the state of 
his own soul. Comollo died on April 2, 
1839, and on the night of April 3, after 
the funeral, 23-year-old John Bosco sat 
waiting on his bed in a dormitory con- 
taining 20 other seminarians. 

So begins one of the most famous of 
modern ghost stories. “Midnight struck,” 
as Bosco himself later told it, “and I then 
heard a dull, rolling sound from the end 
of the passage . . . While the noise came 
nearer the dormitory, the walls, ceiling 
and floor of the passage re-echoed and 
trembled behind it . . . The students in 
the dormitory awoke, but none of them 
spoke . Then the door opened vio- 
lently of its own accord without anybody 
seeing anything except a dim light of 
changing color that seemed to control 
the sound . . . Then a voice was clearly 
heard. ‘Bosco, Bosco, Bosco, I am saved.’ 

. . The seminarists leapt out of bed 
and fled without knowing where to go 

All had heard the noise and some 
of them the voice without gathering the 
meaning of the words.” 

To many churchmen St. John Bosco’s 
experience might seem all in the day’s 
work—and not only in Bosco’s Italy. 
Even in supposedly sober England, rec- 
tories appear hardly less haunted than 
castles. Perhaps the greatest expert on 
those teasing, furniture-tossing, ructious 
ghosts called poltergeists was the late 
British: Jesuit, Father Herbert Thurston, 
who wrote two books and various pam- 
phlets on the subject. Just published 


are two more notable studies by Roman 
Catholics: 


Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book 





Solesion Bulletin 
St. Joun Bosco 
A message after the funeral. 
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(Sheed & Ward; $3) and Occult Phe- 
nomena, by Father Alois Wiesinger, an 
Austrian Trappist (Newman Press; $5). 

The Thing. Sir Shane Leslie (of Castle 
Leslie, County Monaghan, Ireland) saw 
his first ghost while an undergraduate at 
Cambridge, and he has been collecting 
them ever since. A convert to Catholi- 
cism (1908), he edited the prestigious 
Catholic quarterly Dublin Review for 
nearly a decade, now, at 72, cuts a glori- 
ous Irish swath through London on his 
visits, tricked out in mutton-chop whisk- 
ers, cockaded tam-o’-shanter, green kilt 
and dagger in the stocking. He pursues 
his ghosts with gusto that may well alarm 
the shyer shades, as well as some readers. 
To those who are under the impression 
that the church forbids traffic in ghosts, 
he explains that the prohibition is against 
calling them up by necromancy or séance 
(as did Saul with the Witch of Endor), 
not against seeing them. Author Leslie 
limits his*Ghost Book to “instances of 
ghosts, apparitions and messages from 
the other or twilight world which have 
come under Catholic cognizance or sug- 
gest Catholic interpretations.” 

Do the dead know when they haunt 
the living? Writes Sir Shane: “It is pos- 
sible that they are aware, but the tre- 
mendous authority of St. Thomas Aquinas 
favors the view that the dead are not 
aware of their own apparitions. Other 
spirits may be acting the part. In this, 
St. Thomas has touched one of the stum- 
bling blocks of modern Spiritualism. Man- 
ifestations may be genuine, but not the 
manifester.”” 

Sir Shane’s own original contribution 
to his collection is what he calls “the 
last word” on the Coonian Ghost—a 
Thing that troubled the peace of a house 
in Coonian, Ireland with rappings, rush- 
ings, snatchings, snorings and putting out 
of lights. Three priests were sent by the 
bishop to cope with it by exorcism and 
prayer. One reported that he felt it like 
an eel twisting around his wrist; another 
saw the bedclothes of an empty bed 
heaving where the chest of an occupant 
would be. “Soon we could hear the heavy 
breathing, the gurgling in the throat. . . 
what country people would call ‘a hard 
death.’”’ The Thing won out in the end. 
The haunted family eventually went off 
to the U.S., and “the gallant clergy, who 
made such constant efforts on their be- 
half, seem to have been the worse for it. 
One priest had a nervous breakdown, 
another spinal meningitis and the third 
facial paralysi 

Pure Spirit. Trappist Wiesinger’s close- 
ly reasoned, footnote-fortified volume is 
a serious study of apparitions, demons, 
second sight, telepathy, witches, mediums, 
magic, radiaesthesia (divining), crystal 
gazing, hypnosis and diabolical possession. 
It is built upon a thesis which the author 
has constructed out of Thomist theology 
(the book carries the imprimatur) and 
depth psychology. 

Such occult phenomena, Wiesinger con- 














© Indre Sh 
THE RAYNHAM GHosT* 
A remnant from before the Fall. 


tends, are caused by a part of the soul 
behaving with the characteristics of a 
pure spirit—a mode of action which “is 
a vestigial remnant of the preternatural 
powers with which our first parents were 
endowed before the Fall.” One of the 
characteristics of a pure spirit is that its 
knowledge does not come through sense 
perception, but intuitively and at will. 
Hence the telepathic and clairvoyant abil- 
ities of certain individuals in a state, 
says Wiesinger, of partial liberation from 
the body. Conversely, the partly liberated 
soul may be that of a dead person bound 
to a particular place—freer than embod- 
ied man but less free than it should be. 

Occultist Wiesinger recognizes the pos- 
sibility of the phenomenon known as 
“possession,” though it is extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish from some forms of 
mental illness such as schizophrenia. He 
cites as “borderline” the case of Maria 





Talarico in the town of Catanzaro in 
southern Italy. 
On Jan. 5, 1939, year-old Maria and 








her grandmother were passing a bridge 
where three years before the body of 
Giuseppe Veraldi had been found, ap- 
parently a suicide. Maria stopped still, 
stared at the riverbank and fainted. When 
she regained consciousness, she spoke in 
a coarse, masculine voice. “I am Pepe,” 
she said, and she began to drink wine 
and smoke cigarettes, play cards, and 
write in the handwriting of the dead 
Giuseppe Veraldi. She told how his friends 
had drugged his wine, thrown him over 
the bridge and beaten him to death with 
an iron pipe. Then she acted out the 
crime. Eventually she returned to her 
normal self when the dead boy’s mother 





Photographed in September 1936 at Britain's 
300-year-old Raynham Hall in Norfolk. Pho- 
tographer Hubert C. Provand claims that he 
was taking pictures on the estate when one of his 
cameras was smashed by a Iens-shy ghost, and 
he later retaliated by taking this shot of the 
offending poltergeist. 
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He Explains The Future 


This Johnson & Higgins specialist is explaining to the supervisory personnel 
of a leading industrial firm the benefits employees can expect under their 
new Thrift Plan invested, in part, in Company stock. 
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ordered “him” to leave her. Twelve years 
later a letter came from one of Giuseppe 
Veraldi’s cronies, now living in Argentina, 
confessing to the crime just as Maria 
had described it. 


° ° 
Creeping Sacramentalism 

Professor Marcus Barth, son of famed 
Swiss Theologian Karl Barth and current- 
ly associate professor of New Testament 
at the University of Chicago's Federated 
Theological Faculty, gave U.S. Protes- 
tants something to think about last week. 

“In America,” he said, “one seems to be 
caught between the well-meant alterna- 
tives of moralism and positive thinking 
on the one hand and fundamentalism on 
the other. In Europe the preaching is on a 
deeper and more dogmatic level than here 
but the churches are empty all too often. 
Here the preaching is close to the people. 
the churches are full, but the problem is 
whether the congregation hears anything 
in the sermon which its members have not 
already read in their morning newspapers 
and have already told themselves.” 

Barth, a minister of the Evangelist Re- 
formed Church, also finds signs of creep- 
ing sacramentalism in the U.S. Speaking 
to ministers at Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, he said: “I am alarmed to see exact- 
ly that kind of sacramentalist thinking 
increasingly adopted here which has done 
so much harm to the Protestant churches 
of Europe . . . The present emphasis on 
the sacraments in U.S. churches tends to 
glorify the churchgoer more than Christ.” 
Barth cites four examples of sacramentalist 
tendencies: infant baptism, the tendency 
to entrust church decisions to officials and 
committees rather than congregations, 
Protestant leanings toward the Roman 
Catholic concept of the church as media- 
tor of grace rather than as witness of 
grace. Furthermore, “we have largely the 
wrong idea of the Communion. In Biblical 
times the Lord’s Supper was interpreted 
as an act by which God shows that he 
reaches out to the community. Today it 
seems to be an act in which we draw to- 
gether against fellow Christians and the 
world in a ceremony for an exclusive inner 
circle.” 


New Archbishop 


A Liverpool van-man’s son this week 
ascended to the highest post in Britain's 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Dr. William 
Godfrey, 67, was enthroned as Archbishop 
of Westminster, thus is just about certain 
to become a cardinal at the next consistory. 

Piano-playing, sports-loving Archbishop 
Godfrey is the very model of a modern 
British divine. As a small boy in a working- 
class district, he pointed early for the 
priesthood. “I never considered anything 
else seriously,” he says. He went then to 
Ushaw College, a Catholic seminary in 
northern England, afterwards to the Eng- 
lish College in Rome. Ordained in 1916, he 
stayed in Rome long enough to take a dou- 
ble doctorate (in divinity and philosophy ), 
then returned to Liverpool as curate of 
St. Michael's Church and began the slow 
climb up the hierarchical ladder. 

As apostolic delegate to Great Britain 
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“Look, Ma—no hands!” 


Easy... now that ITaT provides smooth, automatic 


piloting for private and executive aircraft. 


When flying—you must be constantly alert, keep 
close watch on the performance of your plane, ob- 
serve air traffic, check course, maintain radio contact, 
And all the while you are making constant correc- 
tions in heading and altitude. Rough weather makes 
the job tougher, intensifies strain. How often have 
you wished for a co-pilot to take over the controls? 

Now you can have the Federal AUTOPILOT to 
“take over’’—and flying can be even more fun. It is 
the first tubeless automatic pilot engineered for 


small aircraft, giving you absolutely dependable 


automatic flight at a low price. The AuTOPILOT 
stabilizes and maneuvers your plane smoothly, in- 
stantaneously and positively—and for increased 
safety you can override the AUTOPILOT at any time. 

Here is an important innovation in precision air- 
borne equipment now offered at lowest cost by Inter- 


national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


For information about the Federal AUTOPILOT address Federal Telephone and Radio Company, a division of IT&T, Clifion, N. J. 
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How do you 
score on 


“HOUSEPOWER 
rating”? 





Can‘t tell a watt from a volt? No matter — the important thing to know is: 
what’s the “HOUSEPOWER Rating” of your home? 

A HOUSEPOWER Rating tells you (in simple, nontechnical language) 
exactly what electric servants you can use with the wiring in your home, 
Avoid the inconveniences and hazards of low HOUSEPOWER ... Such as 
flickering lights and blown fuses. Find out if anything needs to be done to 
permit full use of all those wonderful appliances that help you live better 
electrically, 


During National Electrical Week (Feb. 10 to 16) your electrical manufac- 
turers, power companies, dealers and contractors all join in urging you to 
get a HOUSEPOWER Rating on your home. For full details, check your 
electric company — or write the National Electrical Contractors Association 
at the address below. 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 


ALIFIED : 
crmaae CONTRACTORS best — at lowest possible 


cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
72 : 








15 years ago, Godfrey had such high praise 
for Bernard Griffin, then Auxiliary Bishop 
of Birmingham, that Griffin was elevated 
to Archbishop of Westminster and car- 
dinal. Though ten years Godfrey's junior, 
Cardinal Griffin was ailing for years,* 
and when he died last August, Godfrey 
was his obvious successor, At Westmin- 
ster Cathedral’s three-hour ceremony of 
enthronement this week, he pointed out 
that the Communist denial of God's 
fatherhood “means in effect the denial 
of the brotherhood of mankind.” In Brit- 
ain, “which is professedly Christian . . . 
in many ways men have gone aside from 





Keystone 
ARCHBISHOP GODFREY 
To the top of the ladder. 


Christ's teaching ... Who would say 
that the ideal of marriage has not steadily 
deteriorated? . . . It will be my firm en- 
deavor, under God, to bring man back to 
the love of Christ.” 


Words & Works 


@ A majority of the 250 presbyteries of 
the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
(northern) has approved a proposed 
merger with the United Presbyterian 
Church. Combined with United Presby- 
terian enthusiasm for the union, the for- 
mation of a 3,000,000-member new de- 
nomination is thus virtually certain. Its 
title: the United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 

@ There are 11,810,000 Jews in the world, 
an estimated increase of more than half 
a million in the last ten years, according 
to latest figures from the World Jewish 
Congress. Of the total, 5,200,000 live in 
the U.S., 2,000,000 in the Soviet Union, 
1,585,000 in Israel. 


* It was revealed only recently that Cardinal 
Griffin suffered his first heart attack when he 
Was not yet twenty, while serving in the Royal 
Naval Air Service in World War I. He concealed 
it from the medical authorities at first, however, 
and avoided a discharge which he feared might 
prevent his acceptance for the priesthood. 
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IBM IN ACTION 





HOW DOES AMERICA COME TO “‘READY ARMS“? 


In an age of push-button warfare, turning de- 
fense needs into combat-ready realities is no 
simple matter. America’s answer is weapon sys- 
tems management—a team-up of a broad cross- 
section of the military and American industry 
to produce a complete weapon or combination 
of weapons. 

Typical is Project Sage air defense warning 
and control system—one of the Air Force’s most 
vital projects. This weapon system was con- 
ceived in response to an Air Force outline of 
specific defense problems. The development and 


if you are an engineer or technician inter- 
ested in electronic assignments as broad 
and vital as Sage, you'll want to know 
about the exciting and rewarding oppor- 
tunities at IBM. Write to IBM Military 
Products Division, Department 718-Bi, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22,N. Y. 


production of the computer, heart of the system, 
were entrusted to IBM. 


This involved a dual role. One, building the 
computers; the other, planning for the complete 
weapon system. In doing this, the contribu- 
tions of many, many other companies had to be 
closely coordinated. 


The results? ‘““Ready arms” for America with 
saved time, effort, expense. 


And here at IBM, we are proud of our con- 
tribution to weapon systems. 








MILITARY 
PRODUCTS 





IBM 





MILITARY PRODUCTS + DATA PROCESSING «+ TIME EQUIPMENT + ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 















New T-800 Tandem (65,000 
Ibs. GCW) 212-hp H. D. 
V-8 with 4-barrel carbu 
retor now standard. New 
Hydraulic Clutch, Power 
Steering standard. 


New Tilt Cab line offers six models ranging up to 60,000 
lbs. GCW, up to 212 horsepower. Now, all the payload 
and maneuverability advantages of “cab forward” 







compactness, plus service accessibility and cab com- 
fort even better than a conventional truck. 


Based on a comparison of factory-suggested list prices 


y Boldly modern styling! 


LOOK AGAIN! 


New F-900 Big Job 
(60,000lbs.GCW ). New 
stronger frame, new 
stronger cab construc- 
tion, 212-hp H. D. V-8, 
4-barrel carburetor. 
New 5-speed transmis- 





sion available. 


Deep-down modern too! 





America’s lowest priced tilt cab line! 


NEW 


HEAVIES 


for" 57 


It's more than a car! It’s 
more than a truck! It’s 
the brand-new Ford 
Ranchero for 1957! 


mele 


This completely new Ford 
F-100 Pickup has a new 
Styleside body—which is 
standard at no extra cost! 


mM 
Das boldly modern styling you see in the new ’57 Ford 
Heavies only hints at how deep-down modern they really 
are! For example, stronger, more durable frames, axles and 
springs have been designed to give you top operating de- 
pendability . . . longer chassis life. 

Engines are new, too! For greater economy and longer 
engine life Ford’s Short Stroke Heavy Duty V-8’s have 
many new engine features such as stronger pistons, im- 
proved oil pumps... . better cooling and new carburetors. 

New Driverized Cabs are roomier, more comfortable 
than ever. And new structural design improvements make 
these the strongest Ford Cabs ever built. 


And now in Tilt. Cabs, Ford brings you the most ad- 
vanced truck design in America today! Here’s maximum 
engine accessibility . . . shorter over-all length for quicker 
maneuverability . . . and bigger payloads. 

‘57 Ford Trucks are so new, you’ve just got to see what 
they can do. Get in touch with your Ford Dealer now! 


For '57 and the years ahead- 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


-- LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 




















Focus 
on the 
better 
Bourbon 


— 


priced so you can afford it! Whiskey drinkers of all tastes: May 
we ask your comparison of this delectable Kentucky bourbon 
with the brand of liquor you usually drink. 


We guarantee its mild, magnificent taste... its drink-making 
VERSATILITY*. .. its premium flavor. This superb, custom- 
distilled whiskey, is modest in cost, outstanding in quality. 


You'll get the happy SURPRISE OF YOUR LIFE when you 
savor Canada Dry Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey in 
your favorite drink. Compare it today and see. 


Bourbon Drink 
York 17, N.Y 


More Good News 
from Canada Dry 
Canada Dry London 


Dry Gin, 90 proof. 
Canada Dry Vodka 


100° 


spirits, 


ain neutral 
0& 100 proof, 











MUSIC 





° ' ° 
Bing's Ring 

The Metropolitan Opera's Rudolf Bing 
is a fastidious Viennese who has little use 
for the Teutonic Richard 
Wagner. But this season he bravely buck- 
led down to putting on Wagner’s com- 
plete 15-hour Ring cycle (Das Rheingold, 
Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdimmer- 
ung) for the first time in six years. Some- 
what to Bing’s surprise, it was a 
hit. The Wagner-starved public queued up 
for tickets: “It was as if Callas were sing- 
ing Lucia.” Result: the Met decided to 
follow up the two scheduled Rings with 
a_ third starting next week, the 
first such three-Ring circus in any reg- 
ular season in Met history. 

Same Old Dragons. Al! that the Ring 
has lacked at the Met, according to Wag- 
ner fans, has been heroic-voiced singers to 
fill its gargantuan roles. But the present 
Ring with sporadically fine 
singing and occasional bursts of orchestral 
brilliance. For the occasion, Bing im- 
ported Bayreuth’s Martha Moed! (as 
Briinnhilde), Wolfgang Windgassen (as 
Siegmund and Siegfried), and Marianne 
Schech of the Munich Staatsoper (as 
Sieglinde and Gutrune). All 
occasionally fine 
one of them dominated the stage-in the 
manner of a Kirsten Flagstad, 
lraubel or a Lauritz Melchior. 
consistently good performances, 
oth vocally and dramatically 
plied in the supporting 


excesses of 


smash 


cycle 


succeeded 


three gave 
performances, but no 


spacious 
a Helen 
I'he most 
I were sup- 


roles—Norman 


Kelley as Mime, Blanche Thebom as 
Fricka and Waltraute, Jean Madeira as 
Erda. What really held audiences, how- 


ever, was the Wagnerian power of the 
Met’s orchestra, conducted once by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos (Walkiire) and the 
rest of the time by the Met’s Wagner 
veteran, Fritz Stiedry. 

In the staging department. the present 
Ring is freighted with virtually the same 
visual improbabilities that burdened it in 
the past. Ponderous gods and goddesses 
lumbered clumsily 


toward one another 


across the gigantic stage. Papier-miché 
dragons belched steam, dwarfs disap- 
peared in clouds of vapor, magic fires 


raced across the sky at the wave of a 
wand, For reasons of economy, the Met 
made no effort to replace the worn sets 
originally designed and constructed for 
the Ring nearly a decade ago. A complete 
restaging, estimates Manager Bing, would 
cost a prohibitive $300,000. Though he re- 
fuses to go to Bayreuth because of its 
Nazi associations, Bing admires Bay- 
reuth’s modernistic, bare-stage produc- 
tions, but does not think that they would 
save the Met any money: “There is noth- 
ing sO expensive as an empty stage.” 
Imported Singers. The trouble with the 





Ring, says Bing, is that it requires as 
much time and money to prepare as 
seven operas of the scope of Madame 
Butterfly. Even with its present success, 


it plays to only a fraction of the total 


audiences that the Italian operas draw 
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(while three Ring performances are ex- 
traordinary, a popular repertory opera can 
be put on from eight to a dozen times 
each season, thereby making investments 
in rehearsal time and sets worthwhile). 
Moreover, the Ring requires the importa- 
tion of singers most of whom sing only 
Wagner and hence appear a mere dozen 





The work is not only good opera but good 
soap opera, telling the torturous romance 
of a working girl and her artist lover. The 
scene is the same turbulent Paris where 
Bohéme’s Rodolfo and Mimi loved, but 
while Puccini's Bohemians are really pas- 
sionate Italians, Charpentier’s characters 
are really Parisians—frothy, but a little 
stylized for all the sugar-sweet music. 
Made famous overnight by Louise in 
1900, Composer Charpentier spent the 





Tenors Keciey as Mime & WINDGASSEN AS SIEGFRIED 
a three-Ring circus, magic fire and belching steam. 


or so times In a 
Neverthe 


160-performance season. 
s, the Ring cycle will con- 
tinue to be periodic if not an annual 
part of the Met's repertory. “After all 
says Bing, “Wagner was one of the g 
geniuses of his age. So it does not matter 
whether I like him or not,” 








New Records 

Having covered and re-covered the 
standard operatic repertory on LPs, e.g., 
ten complete and currently available 
Pagliaccis, seven Aidas, five Butterflys, 
record companies have begun to dig for 
lesser known works. One of the happiest 
recent finds: Puccini’s one-acter, Il Ta- 
barro, on an excellent RCA Victor LP. 
This somberly lyric tale of jealousy, be- 
trayal and murder on a Seine River barge 
is sung with power and intensity by Bari- 
tone Tito Gobbi, Soprano Margaret Mas 
and Tenor Giacinto Prandelli, strongly 
backed by the Rome Opera’s chorus and 
orchestra under Veteran Conductor Vin- 
cenzo Bellezza. As the betrayed husband, 
Gobbi magnificently voice 
alternately liquid with longing and rough- 
edged with rage—the climate of mind 
that drives him to murder. 


defines—in a 


For the nostalgic, there is Gustave 
Charpentier’s Louise (Epic. 3 LPs), in- 





frequently heard in the U.S. It is a senti- 
mental apotheosis of the Gallic spirit, 
dating from a turn-of-the-century Paris 
that had never heard of existentialism. 


rest of his life vainly trying to imitate 
himself, died in 1956 without having pro- 
duced another success. In this perform- 
ance by the Paris Opéra-Comique, an ex- 
cellent cast is headed by Soprano Berthe 
Mommart, whose light-textured voice fits 
the title role like a sheer Dior gown. 

Third item in this batch of operatic 
rarities: Arrigo Boito’s Mefistofele, new- 
ly recorded by RCA Victor on 2 LPs 
(with Boris Christoff, Giacinto Prandelli 
Orietta Moscucci; Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Rome Opera conducted by Vittorio 
Gui). Known chiefly as a poet and mighty 
librettist (Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff), 
Boito always remained an interesting odd- 
ity as a composer; he premiered his 
version of Goethe’s Faust at La 
in 1868 only to see it booed off the 
stage after two performances because of 
its experimentation with Wagnerian tech- 
niques. Intellectually more challenging 
than Gounod’s lovely but un-Faustian 
version, more dramatic than Berlioz’ ram- 
bling opéra de concert, it suffers from 
a tendency to bombast. In this-cut ver- 
sion the work gets a rather tame perform- 
but it still bears the mark of a fine 
musical-literary mind and is well worth 
the listening. 

Other new records: 

Verdi & Toscanini (NBC Symphony 
Orchestra; RCA Victor, 2 LPs). Selec- 
tions from Toscanini broadcasts and other 


given between 1942 and 


Scala 





ance 


performances 


77 




















This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer fo sell, 
or as a Solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE February 6, 1957 


$27,900,000 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures, 
Due February 1, 1977 


Dated February 1, 1957 Due February 1, 1977 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 
Price 10114% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this 
announcement is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner& Beane Kuhn,Loeb&Co. 

















IMMEDIATE OPENINGS 
ON THE GULF COAST 


{ Naval Architects 
~ & Draftsmen 


N wclear sie Marine Engineers 


The Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, operating the lar- 
gest shipyard on the Gulf Coast, offers immediate openings... promising 
futures with opportunities unlimited to the nuclear engineers, naval 
architects, marine engineers and draftsmen who take part in Ingalls 
new and dynamic naval and merchant ship development program. 

This program includes the application of nuclear power and em- 
braces new concepts in shipbuilding. Nuclear Reactor Engineering 
training is now available to a number of qualified engineers. 

If you are ready to meet a new challenge . . . to put your profes- 
sional skills to full use . . . to live ina pleasant climate where traditions 
are rich and recreational facilities are at their best, we invite you to 
write to us about yourself. Your letter will be kept in strict confidence 
and answered promptly. 





Address inquiries to W. R. Guest, Sr., President or to C. R. 
Schaeffner, Chief Engineer, Section T-57 


THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Pascagoula, Mississippi 








1952, including a magnificent fourth act 
of Rigoletto (with Leonard Warren, Zin- 
ka Milanov and Jan Peerce) and selec- 
tions from such seldom-heard Verdi works 
as / Lombardi, I Vespri Siciliani,- Luisa 
Miller. This finely recorded testament 
bears witness to the fire, the subtle sense 
of gradation and the depth of purpose 
with which Toscanini played his favorite 
ag ag Most striking item: the Hmn 
of the Nations, a potpourri of European 
national anthems which Verdi wrote in 
1862 for the International Exhibition in 
London. In this World War II perform- 
ance. Toscanini added the U.S. and So- 
viet national anthems, and it is startling 
in 1957 to hear the /nternationale blare 
from the loudspeaker under the Maestro’s 
driving beat. God Save the King and even 
the Marseillaise seem almost tame by 
comparison. 

Milhaud: Saudades do Brasil (Con- 
cert Arts Orchestra, Milhaud conducting; 
Capitol). Composer Milhaud spent two 
years (1917-19) in Brazil and worked 
hard to master the intricately syncopated 
rhythms of South America’s maxixes and 
tangos. How well he succeeded is demon- 
strated in this light-timbred work, which 
echoes Brazilian street carnivals. 

Bloch: Suite for Viola; Suite Hébra- 
ique; Meditation & Processional (Wil- 
liam Primrose, viola; David Stimer, pi- 
ano; Capitol). A small but representative 
selection of Bloch’s music displaying its 
sensuous oriental imagery and spastic 
rhythms. Performed by Primrose with 
feeling, fluency and fine tone. 

Mozart: Concerto in E-Flat Major for 
Two Pianos and Orchestra, K. 365; Con- 
certo No. 12 in A Major for Piano and 
Orchestra, K. 414 (Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus, pianists; Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by George Szell; 
Columbia). Mozart in sunny and antic 
mood played with impeccable tone and 
taste by husband and wife. 

Cowell: Piano Music (Composers Re- 
cordings, Inc.). The onetime bad boy of 
U.S. music sits down to perform some of 
his once notorious piano pieces. The se- 
lections include Advertisement, played 
with forearms and fists in “tone clusters,” 
The Banshee, Sinister Resonance and The 
Aeolian Harp, played in the vitals of the 
piano on stroked and plucked strings. If 
the once-daring innovations sound tame 
to modern ears, they nevertheless provide 
an intriguing reminder of the experiments 
that led Henry Cowell, 60, to some of 
the most vital U.S. symphonic work of 


| his generation. 


Other notable new releases: Brahms’s 
A German Requiem, with Elizabeth 
Griimmer, Dietrich Fisher-Dieskau and 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rudolf Kempe (RCA Victor); 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben, with the New 
York Philharmonic conducted by the late 
Willem Mengelberg (RCA Camden); Tar- 
tini’s Devil’s Trill Sonata and Mozart's 
Sonata in B Flat, K. 454, with David 
Oistrakh, violinist (Angel); Kirsten Flag- 


| stad in a Wagner Recital with the 


Vienna Philharmonic under Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch (London), 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...making flights 
into the unknown 
practical 


Give designers and engineers better 
materials and there’s no limit on the 
distance and speed man can fly. 

One new metal—titanium—for exam- 
ple, combines strength and lightness 
with an amazing resistance to corro- 
sion. ELECTROMET research devel- 
oped a new process for making this 
rare metal commercially available. 
Chromium, another versatile metal 
produced by ELECTROMET, makes 
stainless steel resistant to heat, rust 
and corrosion. As a result, more and 
more stainless is being used in today’s 
higher-flying, faster-moving planes. 

Providing alloys is only part of 
ELECTROMET service. Continuing re- 
search and development in alloys and 
metals will help make tomorrow’s 
metal products still better. 

For more information about alloys 

. see your metal supplier or write 
ELECTROMET-— leading producer of 
more than 100 alloys for the metal- 
making industries, 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


80 E. 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
+++THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Klectromet 





FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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*‘Sure alloys make the difference. 
Up home, everyone says they’re out of this world.” 
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Yen for Art 


Of the countless G.I.s who spent a tour 
of duty in Japan, few failed to load up on 
souvenirs, But only a handful of Ameri- 
cans realized what a collector's paradise 
was within their reach. Among the en- 
thusiastic exceptions are the two Hauge 
brothers, Victor and Osborne, who with 
Osborne's wife Gratia were sent to Tokyo 
at the end of World War II, promptly 
fell in love with oriental ways and de- 
cided that the key to the mysterious East 
is its art. 

Last week, in the American University’s 
Watkins Gallery in Washington, D.C., the 
windfall result of their modest collecting 
spree was on view—a selection of 86 
Japanese and Chinese paintings, sculpture 
and ceramics from their collection in 
Tokyo'and Washington, which Freer Gal- 
lery Expert Harold Stern enthusiastically 
calls “without doubt one of the finest 
private collections in the world.” Included 
were pottery and sculpture from the Han, 
Tang, Sung and Ming dynasties, a Sesshu 
landscape, Ashikaga screens, and a primi- 
tive warrior sculpture judged by Cleve- 
land Art Museum Curator Sherman Lee 
to be “one of the finest Chinese clay 
sculptures in America.” 

What makes the Hauge collection even 
more unusual is that it was put together 
out of the salaries and savings of two 
modestly paid Government officials. (Os- 
borne, 43, is now an economist in the 
Bureau of the Budget in Washington: 
Victor, 37, is still in Tokyo as top U.S. 


WEIN BOGLER 





Information Service radio-TV man.) The 
Hauges got off to a flying start with the 
whirlwind of inflation that swept the 
Japanese yen from 15 all the way to 360 
to the dollar. At the same time the Hauges 
were reaping a paper harvest of yen, Japa- 
nese families, hit with postwar taxes, were 
living an “onionskin existence,” peeling off 
long-treasured art works to stay afloat. 

The Hauges, who had free Government 
housing and low living expenses, put in 
70% of their salaries to build their col- 
lection. Says Gratia: “We were always 
broke.” But today Victor Hauge is the 
proud possessor of the collection’s gem, 
an ink-on-silk painting by Northern Sung 
Dynasty Painter Li Lung-mien, so rare 
that the Japanese government has declared 
it a national treasure. At their home in 
Falls Church, Va., Osborne and Gratia can 
trot out genuine Ming dishes for company. 
Says Gratia: “We don’t regret a single 
thing we bought—only the things we 
didn’t.” 


Architects’ Furniture 

What is a chair? 

To the layman the answer seems as 
self-evident as which way is up. To those 
who have tried to design one the solution 
is more complicated. Says Architect Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe: “A chair is a 
very difficult object. A skyscraper is al- 
most easier. That is why Chippendale is 
famous.” With no Chippendale to turn 
to, more and more modern architects are 
trying their hands at the designer's art, 
turning out a new kind of furniture to fill 


Taxpayers’ Friend 


N sculpture, Death has come off far 

better than Taxes. But now in the big 
new Municipal Administration Build- 
ing in Diisseldorf, West Germany, tax- 
payers have at last found a spokesman 
in 35-year-old Sculptor Max Kratz. 
Asked to design two door handles for 
the main doors through which Diissel- 
dorf’s Rhinelanders must pass to pay 
such local levies as dog taxes, school 
taxes and licensing fees, Sculptor Kratz 
“felt an irresistible urge to help tax- 
payers let off some steam and at the 
same time give them some consolation. 
I wanted the poor devils to understand 
that for centuries taxes have been col- 
lected, and there really is no use resist- 
ing the pain.’ His solution: a smiling 
figure with hands full of gold coins 
representing the taxpayer as he enters, 
another figure with empty palms out- 
stretched for his departure. The city 
art committee decided it was just the 
touch of humor the taxpayers needed, 
unanimously voted to accept Kratz’s 
bronze door handles, and had them 
in place as the new tax office opened 
for its painful but necessary business. 


the empty rooms of their new buildings. 
The result is a family of modern classics 
in furniture, from bubble lamps to 
chrome-legged ottomans (see color page), 
that completes the modern picture as 
harmoniously as Sheraton and Chippen- 
dale fitted the classic Georgian settings 
of their day. 

The Adjustable Back. The great- 
grandfather of most modern furniture is 
Britain’s famed roth century “Morris” 
chair with its familiar adjustable back, 
named for William Morris, leader in the 
protest against the machine-made mon- 
strosities of his day. But it was Frank 
Lloyd Wright who rang in the modern 
age by demanding at the turn of the cen- 
tury “the right use of our great substitute 
for tools—Machines.” 

Wright's cry was taken up in the 1920s 
by Germany’s bustling, experimental Bau- 
haus School under Walter Gropius. It was 
at the Bauhaus that Architect Marcel 
Breuer designed the first chrome metal 
chair, whose descendants now populate 
the land as lawn or kitchen furniture. In 
Berlin, Mies van der Rohe first developed 
the cantilever metal chair, went on to pro- 
duce the famed “Barcelona” chair, de- 
signed for his sumptuous German Pavilion 
at Barcelona’s 1929 International Expo- 
sition, For the Barcelona chair he used 
chrome-plated stainless steel, covered the 
cushions with sumptuous kid leather. Cost 
of the chair today, done in hand-sewn 
natural leather: $495. 

The Potato Chip. Once Mies had dem- 
onstrated that a chair’s metal frame could 
be used in place of springs, Finland’s Al- 
var Aalto showed that the same thing 
could be done with molded plywood. In 
the U.S., Architect Eero Saarinen and 
Charles Eames teamed up in 1940 to pro- 
duce a molded plywood chair that shifted 
the emphasis to organic shape, form-fitted 
to the human body. Using molded plastic, 
Saarinen then developed the idea into his 
famed “womb” chair; Eames evolved a 
whole series, ranging from his early hard- 
surfaced plywood “potato chip” chair to 
plastic chairs which dovetail into stacks 
for storage, that today makes him a mod- 
ern bestseller and last week earned him 
the American Institute of Architects’ 
Craftsmanship Medal. 

As modern U.S. architecture is now di- 
viding between the skeletal slabs on one 
hand and voluminous concrete-shell struc- 
tures on the other, so is the architects’ fur- 
niture. George Nelson’s “coconut” chair 
uses a sheet-metal shell over which leather 
or plastic is stretched to get a three- 
dimensional object that is pleasing to look 
at from any direction, even from the bot- 
tom. Standing with the cubist purists is 
Mies-trained Architect Florence Knoll 
(widow of Designer Hans Knoll). De- 
signing simple benches, storage cabinets, 
desks and tables, each rigidly engineered 
and precisely designed, she has built a 
modern setting that quietly reaffirms 
Mies’s famed dictum that “less is more.” 


s. 
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CLASSIC MODERN furniture in Knoll Assoc. showroom 
includes (/eft) Mies van der Rohe’s famed “Ba ma” chair 
(1929) of chrome steel and | nd-sewn leather with match- 
ing table and ottoman; Florence Knoll’s parallel bar and 
rivet-construction. circular coffee table (background) before 


Eero Saarinen white settee. Marcel Breuer’s first chrome 


metal chair (1928) and Saarinen’s plastic “womb chair 


(1948) are at right. Welded sculpture is by Harry Bertoia. 


CALIFORNIA COLLECTION in p: 
designed house shows (/eft) Charles Eames’s molded pl 
wood “potato chip” chair (1946), with Eames coffee table 
stack of molded plastic chairs and dining set in backgroun 
Two-seater couch (left bubble lar Yy white table ressed- 
shell “coconut” chair (center) and de set (right) 5 by 
Architect George Nelson. Upholstered chairs in foreground, 
using laminated wood, are designed by Finland’s Alvar A 
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Exclusively yours: 





timesaving 


KEYBOARD CONTROL 


on the world's fastest electric 


For easier typing, faster typing, typing with 
no waste motion, all the operating controls 
are concentrated in the keyboard area on the 
Smith-Corona electric. In addition, there 

are many other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Half Spacing... casiest, simplest method 
of error control and line justification. 


Page Gage ... amazing device that lets you 
set a “bottom margin,” eliminating the 
usual worry about end-of-page typing. 

To see these, and the many other exclusive _ 

Smith-Corona features in action, call your 
local Smith-Corona representative today 
for a ten-minute demonstration. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 





SPORT 
The Hustlers 


Maybe they learn it jaywalking across 
traffic, or in the subway, where a fleet 
foot and a sharp elbow mean a rush-hour 
seat. Wherever they pick it up, New 
Yorkers nourish an abiding admiration for 
the man who gets there in a hurry. The 
hustler is their hero, so every winter they 
set aside certain Saturday nights to cheer 
the hustlers in the great indoor track 
meets at Madison Square Garden. 

There is always an extra fillip for in- 
door fans, because on the Garden oval the 
old adage changes, and a good little man 
is often better than a good big man. So it 
was last week in the invitation half-mile 
run at the golden anniversary of the Mill- 
rose Games. 

Internal Tick. Skinny Arnie Sowell, 
the light-foot Pitt Negro with elastic legs, 
was back in his element, his disappointing 
summer outdoors and his heartbreaking 
failure at Melbourne now behind him. He 
hardly wasted a glance on last year’s win- 
ner, halfback-sized Tom Courtney of 
Fordham. On the broad lanes and long 
straightaways of outdoor tracks, where 
Courtney could get his weight rolling, 
things had been different. Sowell had been 
second best. In the Garden Arnie was 
at home. 

Listening only to the tick of his in- 
credibly accurate mental stopwatch, Sow- 
ell glided over the boards, drifting well off 
the pace. Courtney and the Pioneer Club’s 
Harry Bright drove ahead, hoping to steal 
the race. But 25 laps from the tape, 
Arnie’s watch told him it was time. He 
floated wide on a turn, kicked downhill 
into his fluid-drive sprint. and the race 
was over. Sowell was almost 4 yds. in 
front of Courtney and still moving away 
when he finished. Time: 1:50.3, a new 
indoor record, twotenths of a second 
faster than the mark made 15 years ago 
by the late great John Borican. 

Seeing Stars. One of the largest crowds 
(16,000) ever to watch an indoor track 
meet at the Garden had scarcely time to 
catch its breath. There were so many stars 
that nearly every event was a spectacular 
performance. Items: 

@In the Wanamaker Mile, Olympic 
1,500-Meter Champion Ron Delany ran 
his usual heady race, let Hungarian Refu- 
gee Laszlo Tabori and North Carolina's 
Jim Beatty scrap for the lead, then kicked 
past to finish 7 yds. in front of Tabori in 
a comfortable 4:06.7. 

@ Just ten years after he won his first na- 
tional foot-racing championship, 32-year- 
old Reggie Pearman ran Olympic 400- 
Meter Champion Charley Jenkins out of 
his shoes and won the Mel Sheppard 600 
in 1:11. Less than an hour later, he an- 
chored a Pioneer Club mile-relay team 
that outlegged the N.Y.A.C. and set a new 
Millrose record: 3:18. 

Olympians Bob Gutowski and the Rev. 
Bob Richards matched each other leap 
for leap in the pole vault, saw the bar 
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N.Y. Daily News 


SOWELL BEATING COURTNEY IN THE MILLROSE HALF-MILE 
Where a good little man is better than a good big man. 


push steadily past 15 ft. At 15 ft. 6 in., 
Richards sailed over easily. Gutowski felt 
himself brush the bar, watched it bounce 
off the standards and looked up from the 
sawdust pit to see it settle in place. Both 
failed at 15 ft. 9 in. For Richards the 
first-place tie was his eleventh consecu- 
tive Millrose victory. 

@ Getting off his blocks with astonishing 
speed for so hefty a performer, Olym- 
pic Decathlon Champion Milt Campbell 
inched past Olympic Champion Lee Cal- 
houn and set a new indoor record (7 sec.) 
for the 60-yd. hurdles. 

@ After equaling the world’s indoor rec- 
ord for the 6o-yd. dash (6.1 sec.) in a 
semifinal heat, Olympian Ira Murchison 
nosed out the Army’s Ken Kave in the 
finals in 6.2 sec. 


Year of the Maserati 


Oldtimers on the auto-racing circuit 
remember Alfieri Maserati as a querulous 
Latin who spent as much time crying the 
faults of cars as he did driving them. His 
dissatisfaction drove him and his brothers 
to building their own racers, and the cars 
were almost unbeatable. Maseratis have 
had their slow moments in the 30 years 
since; Alfieri is dead and his brothers have 
long since sold the factory. But the hand- 
tooled cars still carry the family name, 
and they are again almost unbeatable. 
Last week, as the racing season shifted 
noisily into high gear, the experts were 
already predicting that 1957 will be the 
Year of the Maserati. 

As continually critical as old Alfieri him- 
self, Maserati’s present owner, Adolfo Orsi, 
refuses to be satisfied, even with success. 
He got off to a fast start with one of 
last season’s six-cylinder Grand Prix racers, 
which World Champion Juan Fangio drove 
to victory in the Argentine Grand Prix at 
Buenos Aires last month, setting a track 
record in the bargain. And Motorman 


Orsi is already tooling up a new twelve- 
cylinder racer. 

Monster at Cremona, The new 300-h.p., 
2.5-liter car develops 30 h.p. more than 
its smaller stablemate, ought to grind out 
an extra 6 m.p.h. on the fast tracks at 
Rheims and Monza. It is something of a 
throwback to the days when old Alfieri 
startled the road-racing fancy with his 
Sedici Cilindri, a 16-cylinder job that set 
a 152.9 m.p.h. record at Cremona in 1929. 
But the Sedici Cilindri was a bastard car, 
with a power plant made of a pair of 
eight-cylinder engines, the two crankshafts 
coupled in a single gear box. The new 
twelve-cylinder Maserati is the precocious, 
all-in-one brainchild of Engineer Guilio 
Alfieri. Every part was specifically de- 
signed for the new racing car. 

Taste & Talent. A tour of duty tinker- 
ing with the great, slow-churning marine 
turbines of such ships as the Rex and the 
Conte di Savoia gave Alfieri a taste for 
hefty engines. At Maserati he is forever 
trying to balance his desire for a lot of 
cylinders with the racer’s need for resist- 
ance to wear and tear. It took Giulio more 
than two years of arguing, pleading. cajol- 
ing, storming to convince Maserati’s high 
brass that a twelve-cylinder engine was 
the logical evolution from their successful 
six-cylinder, 2.5-liter racer. 

Since the Mercedes-Benz manufacturers 
decided to break up their factory racing 
team and coast on their winning reputa- 
tion, only Ferrari seems to be in a position 
to challenge the new Maserati. But even 
the finest racing machine in the world 
would be nothing without the finest driv- 
ers. Maserati, fortunately, has the two 
best men in the business: Argentina’s Juan 
Manuel Fangio and England’s Stirling 
Moss. At 46, Fangio, who got his start as 
a Buenos Aires bus driver, is a four-time 
world champion. Under the benevolent 
sponsorship of Dictator Juan Perén he 
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Clayton S. Shoemaker, 
President Dow Chemical International Ltd. 
Dow Chemical 
Inter-American Ltd., 
Midland, Michigan, U.S A. 







Synthesist in action... 


Clayton S. 

Shoemaker, President of Dow Chemical’s export 
branches, brings to the business of trading chemicals 
around the world the mind of the analyst and the 
constructive urge of the synthesist. In command of the 


| pr dion, non-smoking, witty ... 


world-wide operations of his companies, he is more than 
the figure-head of a huge staff. He is the mastermind 
behind Dow’s global growth. He is in his element with 
people - men of many nations. He studies their views, 
judges their reactions against the 
background of their own environ- 
ment. This is all part of his crusade for 
a closer fusion of nations, for better 


y 


international understanding. For 
twenty years he has worked under the 
sign of Dow's diamond trademark. 
He molded Dow’s export companies 
according to his own design and 
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ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





steered them through the experimental phase. Today, 
their output is more than double the pre-war figures of 
the domestic company. He likes good food, however 
exotic. The osso buco and the smorgasbord. Their 
chemical composition worry him not one whit. He rarely 
worries. Strange for a man who has made farming one of 
his hobbies. Another hobby is flying. He was climbing 
into planes at the dawn of commercial aviation. Now, 
there is an empire to be inspected. Currently, he is 
averaging 50,000 miles a year. Often 
he is accompanied by his charming 
wife Opal, a licensed pilot herself. 
Whenever possible, and that is quite 
often, he flies KLM. For KLM’s 
interests extend to the corners of the 
world too. ‘‘And there’s no better 
formula for traveling than flying 
KLM”, says Mr. Shoemaker. 


er 


All over the world people of sound judgment fly KLM 








Driver Moss 
The exhilaration is acceleration. 


parlayed his home-town popularity into a 
wealthy G.M. distributorship in Buenos 
Aires. He has continued to do well as a 
driver abroad. At the wheel of a racing car 
he is an artist. His fine mechanic’s ear is 
attuned to the engine’s telltale throb: his 
feet and hands are sensitive to ev ery vibra- 
tion. He rarely strains his car, rarely 
pushes it past the limits of mechanical 
endurance. His technique is idéal for the 
grinding demands of closed-course racing. 

On the wild twists and bends of the 
open road, the devil-may-care tactics of 
young (27) Stirling Moss make a flashy 
counterpart to Fangio’s calm control, Fan- 
gio belongs to a school that believes any 
spectacular burst of speed is useless unless 
the driver finishes a race. To Moss. on the 





Driver FANGIo 
The tune is a telltale throb. 
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other hand, the trick is to floor-board the 
throttle and hope the car holds together. 
The exhilaration of acceleration more than 
makes up for worry about mechanical 
failure. For the last few years, that exhil- 
aration has kept the nervy Briton nudging 
at Fangio’s rear bumper in Grand Prix 
competition. 

Talents of Two Schools. With the skill 
of its two other drivers, France's Jean 
Behra and Argentina’s Carlos Menditeguy, 
to back up Fangio and Moss, the Maserati 
team will be the favorite in almost every 
race on the fat Grand Prix calendar ahead. 
They will be trying for the Cuban Grand 
Prix at Havana later this month. They 
will be at Sebring, Fla. in March. 

If there is anything at all needed to 
round out the Maserati racing stable, it is 
a young Italian driver. “It is a matter of 
pride to us,” says Omar Orsi, Adolfo’s son 
and manager of the racers, “that all the 
great racing drivers, whatever cars they 
may win in now, all started first at the 
wheel of a Maserati. Fangio in 1947, Moss 
in 1954, the great Ascari who was twice 
world champion, Villoresi, Collins. they all 
started with us. There is practically no 
victory anywhere in the world to which 
Maserati hasn't contributed a little.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Navigating with just the kind of sea- 
manlike skill his grey-hulled, center- 
board yawl Finisterre deserved, Skipper 
Carleton Mitchell logged a corrected time 
of 28 hr. rf min. 39 sec. to win the 184- 
mile sail from Miami to Nassau, B.W.I. 
Victor in 25 of the 4o races he has en- 
tered, Skipper Mitchell decided to ease 
off the wind, announced that after one 
more effort he will ‘refrain from racing 
for a while. 

 Waspish Ted Williams, 38, the Boston 
Red Sox slugging outfield spitter, happily 
signed up for his 16th season in the big 
leagues, had no reason to be disappointed 
with a salary at least as good as last 
year’s: a reported $100,000. “But I will 
be disappointed if I don’t drive in 100 
runs, hit 20 or 30 homers and hit .330 or 
340. As you get older, you start realizing 
there isn’t a whole lot of things you know 
better than baseball.” 

@ Rattled by the riding he was taking 
from an Aussie crowd in Adelaide, Pro 
Tennis Champion Pancho Gonzalez not 
only lost a match to Ken Rosewall (4-6, 
4-6, 6-3, 9-7, 6-1), but lost his head as 
well. In the fourth set Pancho blew up, 
heaved his racket at the umpire, broke a 
microphone and sent spectators skittering 
as the racket bounced into the stands. 
Still unstrung a few days later, Pancho was 
beaten again by Rosewall for third money 
in a pro tournament. Tournament winner: 
Pancho Segura over Frank Sedgman, 7-5, 
6-0, 6-4. 

q Late-lingering worries that the blood 
clot that almost killed Summer Tan as 
a two-year-old might have had lasting 
effects were lost when Mrs. John Gal- 
breath’s great bay horse galloped down 
the stretch at Hialeah to put away Cal- 
umet Farms’s Bardstown by three lengths 
and win the $60,900 McLennan Handicap. 
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YODER 
SLITTING 





PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 
WORKING ONLY 
ONE DAY PER WEEK! 


In one plant, two Yoder tube mills 
and about 50 punch presses are be- 
ing supplied with slit strands by one 
Yoder Slitting Line operated an 
average of only seven hours per week. 


In another plant, a Yoder slitting 
line, operated from six to eight hours 
per week, is supplying two intermit- 
tently operated roll forming ma- 
chines with total requirements aver- 
aging 100,000 feet per week. 


These typical examples demonstrate, 
first, the big potential output of a 
relatively small, inexpensive Yoder 
standardized Slitting Line and, 
secondly, its big profitability. Assume 
production of only 35 tons of slit 
strands per 8 hour shift, one day per 
week, and the total per year would 
be 1750 tons. Estimating the saving 
in slitting cost at only one-half cent 
per lb., the total annual saving would 
be $17,500.00. 


Besides the big convenience of 
doing your own slitting, such sav- 
ings will often repay the investment 
in a few months. 


The Yoder Slitter Book is a compre- 
hensive treatise on slitter operation 
and economics, with time studies, cost 
analyses and other useful data. It is 
yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 





















FRIENDLY, MAN-TO-MAN TALK is an old custom with Harold R. Caley. It’s a special gift he first developed as a hardware store owner 
at Elk River, Minnesota, and one that has helped him learn the insurance needs of businessmen, home owners and car owners from the 


ground up. Mr. Caley served as president of American Hardware Mutual from 1944 to 1956, when he was elected chairman of the board. 


“A man can't pay bills with red tape,” 
says Harold R. Caley, chairman of our board 
of directors. Mr. Caley was a merchant for 
40 years. He knows, from experience. 
that fires and accidents bring a flood of bills 
and a sudden need for quick cash. 
That's why we pay claims 
within 8 hours after proof of loss.” 


Think what that rule might mean to you. 
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We 
pay claims 
within 8 hours 
after proof 
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PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH ... (For Business and Home): Fire... Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Breakage... 
Rent and Rental Value... Business Interruption... Liability... Workmen's Compensation. (For Automobile): Collision... Liability... Fire | 
and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn. BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Duluth, 


Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass. 


"Except in those states where specific waiting periods are required by law. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
That Depression Talk 


The stock market is extremely sensitive 
to talk—especially when it comes from 
high places. Last week a rash of talk from 
Washington about the state of the U.S. 
economy unnerved an already shaky mar- 
ket and sent it into a spin. 

The boom-and-bust warnings of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey and ex- 
President Hoover (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
helped start a selling wave that sent the 
Dow-Jones industrial average tumbling 
7-23 points (to 469.96) for the widest 
single-day break in eight months. The 
market rallied Wednesday, until a selling 
surge was set off by President Eisen- 
hower’s warning that the Government 


and recession at the same time, was ac- 
tually saying that if inflation continued 
to increase. there would be a bust. But 
Wall Street’s consuming worry last week 
was not inflation but deflation. The fact 
that the boom is slackening off in a few 
spots transformed the optimism of a few 
weeks before into an exaggerated pessi- 
mism. Few analysts pointed out that a 
leveling off is precisely what the Federal 
Reserve Board has been trying to accom- 
plish for months with its tight-money 
policy. 

Did the actual condition of the patient 
justify such pessimism? Despite a few 
soft spots, e.g., carloadings, machine tools, 
paperboard, the U.S. economy was still 
operating at peak rates. After the second- 
best January in history, February auto 





Scrappep Cars IN New York JUNKYARD 
A new law helped enforce an old one. 


might have to impose wage and price con- 
trols. By that time not even Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks’s prompt assurance that 
no controls were planned was enough to 
stop the downtrend. Next day the market 
dropped through the 1957 low set two 
days before. At week’s end the market 
steadied, but the Dow-Jones average end- 
ed the day at 466, nearly 11 points off 
from the previous week. Wall Streeters 
began watching anxiously for a test of the 
460 Dow-Jones level, where the market 
has met strong buying support three times 
in the last 13 months. 

Too Many Doctors. Though the public 
diagnosis of the U.S. economy was incon- 
clusive, contradictory and widely twisted 
by scare headlines, all the gabble gave the 
impression that something must be badly 
wrong with the patient. Washington, 
which seemed to be warning of inflation 


88 


production is expected to run nearly 4% 
ahead of last year. 

Earnings Up. The Government re- 
ported last week that new construction, 
while declining seasonally in January, set 
a record for the month with a $3 billion 
outlay, or 3% more than January 1956. 
The chemical industry also announced 
last week that it will spend $2.5 billion on 
construction in 1957, more than twice as 
much as in 1956. The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors estimated that corporate 
profits before taxes, which had been de- 
clining for the first three quarters of 
1956, rose to an annual rate of $46 billion 
a year in the last quarter, just under 
1955's alltime high (among gains an- 
nounced last week: National Steel Corp.'s 
8.7% rise, Reynolds Tobacco’s 16.2%). 

At week's end the Labor and Commerce 
Departments announced the biggest sea- 


sonal decline in employment for January 
since 1949. although the drop was ac- 
centuated by a late labor census in De- 
cember that caught many Christmas em- 
ployees, e.g., students, housewives, not 
normally included in the total. The result: 
though employment dropped 1,700,000, 
unemployment rose just under 500,000. 
Even so, nonfarm employment in mid- 
January was still the highest for any Jan- 
uary on record. Despite all the talk of an 
impending bust, it looked as if reports of 
its imminence were greatly exaggerated. 


COMMODITIES 
A General Sag 


Commodity market prices often fore- 
cast retail prices six to nine months in 
advance. since it usually takes that long 
for the rise or fall in wholesale prices 
to be passed on. Last week the commodity 
markets showed a distinct downtrend. 
Copper, at a go-year peak of 46¢ a lb. 
only last March, slumped to 34¢, was 
expected to drop still further. No. 2 cop- 
per scrap, also a March record-breaker 
when it hit 45.5¢, fell 20¢ to the lowest 
price in some two years as copper pro- 
duction outpaced demand. 

The sag was general from Chicago to 
Singapore, hit everything from oats to 
onions. Hide prices fell to a postwar low, 
cast-aluminum scrap fell one-half under 
last spring to 14¢ a lb., rubber futures fell 
as much as 80 to 120 points as Singapore 
traders trimmed inventories. 

The most spectacular drop of all was in 
steel scrap (No. 1 heavy grade), which 
tumbled from a record high of $65.17 
the week of Dec. 13 to $53.80 in just 
seven weeks. The worst fall since 1949, it 
brought a loss of as much as $12 a ton for 
some grades of scrap. But steel-scrap men 
were not panicked. They explained that 
the skyrocketing in scrap prices, caused by 
tremendous export and domestic orders, 
had brought out an unprecedented amount 
of scrap. flooding the market. (The state 
of New York had also helped: a new law 
requiring rigid examination of all cars 
more than four years old caused hundreds 
of jalopies to be junked.) Said Chicago 
Dealer Louis Izkovitz: “The drop looks 
drastic because prices had reached an all- 
time high. Actually, the market isn’t a 
bad one at present in spite of the drop. 
Most of the people in the industry would 
be happy to have it level off at the pres- 
ent plateau.” 


OIL 
Target for Criticism 


Almost everyone was mad at the U.S. 
oil industry last week for its failure to 
supply Europe with promised oil and its 
sudden increase in the price of domestic 
oil products. Even President Eisenhower 
at his press conference took pointed 
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notice of the industry’s short-fall (see 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 

Before a Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating the 12% oil price increase, Florida 
Power & Light Co.’s President McGregor 
Smith testified that the price rise was 
the “greatest economic hurricane” the state 
had ever suffered. Florida Power alone. he 
said, will have to pay $6,000,000 more for 
fuel annually and must pass the boost on 
to its 600,000 customers; unless prices 
are cut, Congress should pass emergency 
price controls. 

The Justice Department, sensing pos- 
sible violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
antitrust laws, announced that it had 
asked for a grand jury investigation of the 
industry’s production and sales arrange- 
ments. Though Justice had been looking 
into monopoly and price-fixing for months, 
the latest price increase had undoubtedly 
helped persuade its lawyers that the time 
had come to call major U.S. oil companies 
to the witness stand. 

Bad to Worse. Oddly enough, Europe 
was less upset than the U.S. itself over 
the industry’s laggard performance. Though 
oil stocks dwindled daily, Britain and the 
Continent were cheered by prospects of 
warmer weather and an early reopening of 
the Suez Canal. But as matters stood last 
week, the oil lift across the Atlantic 
seemed to be going from bad to worse. In 
seven days the U.S. averaged shipments 
of only 454,000 bbl. of petroleum prod- 
ucts to Europe, of which barely 183,000 
bbl. daily were crude oil, far below the 
figure of 500,000 bbl. daily the U.S. had 
promised. 

Among oilmen, everyone blamed every- 
one else. Still fighting its brisk intramural 
war, the Texas Railroad Commission, 
which controls 45% of all U.S. production 
and grimly guards the interests of small 
independent producers, blamed the major 





International 
HvuMBLE’s BAKER 


Everyone blamed everyone else. 
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companies for the industry’s troubles. 
Texas independents called angrily for ma- 
jor refiners to 1) cut back their imports 
of Venezuelan crude oil, thus making that 
oil available for direct shipment abroad, 
and 2) reduce refinery runs, to make 
even more crude available for shipment 
abroad. Furthermore, said the independ- 
ents, refiners should change their entire 
historic pattern of refining oil: they should 
crack less gasoline, which Europe does not 
need, instead produce more relatively low- 
grade fuel and heating oil, which Europe 
does need. 

Supply & Demand. Amidst the furor, 
up stepped Hines Baker, president of 
Humble Oil Refining Co., biggest U.S. 
domestic producer (300,000 bbl. daily), 
to make his case for the industry. Humble 
had supplied almost 50% of all the oil 
shipped to Europe in November and 
December—and it was also Humble that 
had set the pattern for the recent industry- 
wide price rise by boosting the price it 
pays well-operators for crude oil. Said 
President Baker: “Once the Suez was 
closed, Europe was bound to have a 
shortage. In a situation like this, no one 
man, no one company, no one conserva- 
tion agency,” could be held solely re- 
sponsible, 

Actually, said Baker, his company had 
supplied all the oil it could buy from well- 
owners. What caused the price rise was 
largely the big companies’ attempts to 
find more oil for shipment. Since the 
Texas Railroad Commission had refused 
to increase production by any appreciable 
amount, independents had hung back, 
keeping their oil in the ground or in 
storage tanks, well knowing that prices 
would inevitably go up. Thus, said Baker, 
the majors were forced to boost the price 
in hopes of shaking loose some of the 
crude stocks held in independents’ in- 
ventories. 

Help on the Way. Inany event, Humble 
and most other companies were taking 
emergency action to help speed the flow 
of crude oil to Europe. Humble cut back 
refinery runs at its big Baytown, Texas 
plant by 21,000 bbl. daily to 245,000 
bbl., thus released more crude for ship- 
ment abroad. Shell, Texaco, Sohio, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Socony-Mobile, Esso and 
Sinclair were deing the same sort of thing. 
In addition, many big refiners also an- 
nounced that they were revising refinery 
operations so that they would be able to 
make less high-octane gas and more fuel 
and heating oils. 

Even so, President Baker made it clear 
that the twin moves were only emergency 
measures, and that they entailed costly 
sacrifices for the industry. For years, 
oilmen have poured billions into expansion 
and research to crack an ever-increasing 
flow of the highest quality gasoline and 
other products from their crude oil. Now, 
by cutting back operations or by shifting 
to lower-grade products, they were de- 
liberately committing themselves to an in- 
efficient operation. Snapped Baker: “To 
ask the industry to drastically shift yields 
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is to ask it to do what is counter to good 
business judgment.” The best way, said 
Baker, to get fuel oil to Europe is for 
the Texas Commission to increase U.S. 
production. 

At week’s end there were indications 
that that would happen at next week's 
meeting of the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, when its 30-day production limits 
are set. Texas’ Governor Price Daniel 
wired President Eisenhower: “Texas can 
and will produce more oil to meet the 
present emergency at the earliest possible 
moment that this can be done on a ratable 
basis and without waste.” 


Pipeline to the West 


Though the U.S. oil pipeline system 
would gird the globe 74 times, it is still 
not enough. In Houston last week, six oil 
companies (Continental, Standard of Cal- 
ifornia, Gulf, Richfield, Shell and Supe- 
rior) prepared to fill another gap in the 
system, jointly formed the Four Corners 
Pipe Line Co. to supply California with 
its first piped crude oil. Houstonian R. G. 
McIntyre, recently retired chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil of Texas, was 
elected president of Four Corners, named 
for the oil-rich area where the borders of 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado 
meet. The new line will extend 600 miles 
from the area to Los Angeles, be built by 
Shell Pipe Line Corp. at a cost of $50 
million. When completed at year’s end, its 
initial capacity will be 60,000 bbl. daily, 
which could be upped to 160,000 bbl. by 
increasing the number of pump stations 
along the route. 
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BRAINSTORMING 
New Ways to Find New Ideas 


HE U.S. businessman has always been 
dependent on new ideas for survival 
and growth, but never has he been more 
determined in his search for new ways of 
doing things than today. To spur “cre- 
ativity,” businessmen will try anything, 
from the venerable suggestion box to 
such freewheeling idea-association tech- 
niques as “group thinks,” “buzz sessions,” 
“imagineering,” and the most popular de- 
vice of all, the “brainstorm.” Originator 
of the brainstorm* is Alex F. Osborn of 
Manhattan’s Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, who defines it as a method in 
which groups of people “use their brains 
to storm a creative problem and do so in 
Commando fashion, with each stormer au- 
daciously attacking the same objective.” 
Originated some 15 years ago, brain- 
storming was extended by BBDO to its clients in 1953, has 
since spread throughout industry. The advertising agency 
now has a Vice President in Charge of Brainstorming, whose 
major function is to hold about three brainstorm sessions a 
week, see to it that his charges sound off loud and clear. The 
panel of thinkers is made up of admen and (at nonconfiden- 
tial sessions) outside guests and friends (including house- 
wives). They sit around in a comfortable, yellow-painted 
(yellow is considered conducive to ‘thought) brainstorm 
room furnished in homey knotty pine, have plenty of pads, 
pencils and cigarettes. Lunch is served, then the session be- 
gins. A central problem (how to cut down absenteeism, how 
to improve highway signs) is presented, and everyone 
storms ahead. No idea is too fantastic; a cardinal rule is that 
no one laughs at an idea. If anyone is thoughtless enough to 
say “It won’t work,” he is sternly reminded that such re- 
marks are taboo by the chief brainstormer, who clangs a 
schoolmarm’s bell at him. Anyone is free to “hitchhike” on 
an idea, i.e., pick it up and improve on it. The result is 
usually that anywhere from 60 to 150 rapid-fire ideas are 
suggested. The vast majority are usually as impractical as 
the suggestion by one woman that autos have locomotive- 
type cowcatchers to nudge pedestrians out of the way. But 
if later evaluation shows that half a dozen of the ideas are 
potential solutions to the problem, the brainstorm session is 
considered a howling success. Says Brainstormer Osborn: 
“People come to realize that they do have this thing called 
creative imagination, and that they can be good at it.” 


To date, more than 75 U.S. companies have asked BBDO 
to train their staffs in the techniques of brainstorming. 
Corning Glass came looking for new ways to use glass in 
autos; General Electric wanted to improve its company 
newspaper; Armstrong Cork Co. was at a loss over how to 
celebrate Inventors’ Night for 104 employees who had won 
patents for new processes. In the same way, hundreds of 
other companies have set up their own brainstorm sessions 
for plant personnel, modified the idea for their own use. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., for example, likes to use nontechnical 
workers to help solve tough engineering problems. At its 
first “creative workshop” session eight months ago, a white- 
collar office worker sparked the answer to the problem of 
how to design a new tire machine; he had attacked the prob- 
lem without any preconceived technical notion that it was 
impossible. Motorola’s President Robert Galvin has set up a 


* A word first popularized during the 1907 trial of Harry K. Thaw 
for the murder of Architect Stanford White, meaning a temporary fit 
of insanity. 
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special “idea clinic” along much the same 
lines. Motorola’s ticket of admission to 
the clinic is a list of 10-25 ideas on a 
company problem. Then the lucky think- 
ers spend a free weekend at a luxurious 
hotel or country club chewing over their 
ideas, looking for the best solution. Says 
Galvin: “What we have accomplished is 
to create an atmosphere where people 
don’t mind making unusual suggestions in 
conferences. We've found that we can 
sometimes get through certain problems 
more quickly. A rash idea may prompt a 
useful one.” 


Through its own training program, 
General Electric discovered that the flow 
of ideas from its middle-echelon execu- 
tives increased 300%. International Business Machines is a 
brainstorm booster; Chrysler Corp. has tried it, and so have 
Union Carbide & Carbon, Celanese Corp., American Oil Co., 
U.S. Steel, Radio Corp. of America, Boeing Airplane Co. 
Even if the ideas themselves are unworkable, the discussion 
shakes up workers And bosses alike. Says Chrysler's William 
D. Merrifield, boss of the company’s industrial education 
program: “The main thing is ‘to develop a climate among 
your executives that is favorable to new ideas.” 

While solidly behind the objectives of brainstorming, 
many businessmen nevertheless see plenty of faults in the 
plan itself, think that it may be getting out of hand. They 
object to all the hoopla and gobbledygook about “creative 
ideation,” “buzz sessions,” “idearamas,” “imagineering,” etc. 
One thing they fear is that the emphasis on group thinking 
may produce the very regimentation it seeks to avoid. An- 
other problem is the difficulty of screening out 59 or even 
149 wildly impossible ideas to get to work on one good one. 

To avoid such flaws, many companies are trying the “‘inci- 
dent process” developed by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Professor Paul Pigors, which trains people in crea- 
tive thought much like the case system in law schools. The 
discussion group gets an outline of the problem, fires out its 
ideas, then judges each one to select the best solutions. So 
far the process has been tried by some 1,000 companies and 
organizations (among them: General Mills, General Foods, 
United Aircraft, Trans-Canada Air Lines, the U.S, Treasury 
and Bell Telephone). 


Still another approach to problem solving is that devel- 
oped by Boston’s Arthur D. Little Co., which uses a panel 
of seven thinkers from widely different professions—artists, 
engineers, social scientists, biologists, physicists, etc.—brings 
them together to hammer away at everything from improv- 
ing paint to making easy-open cans. To date, 40 companies 
have gone to Little for help, and more than two dozen have 
asked it to set up similar panels in their own plants. 

Even when companies shy away from formal creativity 
sessions, they try to foster a relaxed, understanding atmos- 
phere that will help people unlock their mental storehouses. 
Some 4o colleges currently have courses in creative thought, 
and thousands of companies are sending their young men 
back to school. American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
even gone so far as to send a group of executives to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to study literature, thus broaden 
their minds. Dozens of others such as General Motors AC 
Spark Plug division, General Electric and Boeing Airplane 
Co. have set up informal courses within the company to 
educate workers and help them think more effectively. 
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UNION VIOLENCE in bloody 
Southern Bell Telephone strike two 
years ago has been compensated by 
one of the biggest out-of-court set- 
tlements in history. Communication 
Workers of America is paying $315,- 
000 to Southern Bell, which will 
drop $5,000,000 damage suit against 
union. 


PENN-TEXAS CORP. now owns 
a surprisingly high 40% of stock in 
Fairbanks, Morse, and is still buy- 
ing heavily for proxy showdown 
March 27, Penn-Texas bought 161,- 
450 shares during January, by 
month’s end held 550,050. Present 
ee management owns about 
33%. 


LAYOFFS are coming for Trans 
World Airlines as first step in econ- 
omy drive by new President Carter 
L. Burgess (Time, Dec. 17). Burgess 
complains that TWA has hired 4,900 
new employees in past two years, 
says he may cut entire force of 
19,900 by 10%. 


SOFT-COAL PRICES will go up 
about 25¢ a ton although demand 
is dropping. Reason: 200,000 min- 
ers are getting 80¢-a-day raises on 
April 1. Hike will hit coal-burning 
utility companies hardest. 


HUSH-A-PHONE fight has been 
lost by American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. after eight-year court 
struggle. Bowing to a U.S. Court of 
Appeals order, FCC reversed its 


INSURANCE 


New Failure in Texas 

More than 40 Texas insurance com- 
panies have gone bankrupt in the past three 
years. Last week the state’s slow-moving 
Insurance Commission revealed probably 
the biggest bust of them all. Said the 
commission: ICT Insurance Co. is “hope- 
lessly insolvent,” to the tune of $4,460,- 
243. Left holding the bag were some 
14,000 stockholders and 100,000 policy 
holders. Most of them were labor-union 
members, because more than 50% of ICT 
Insurance Co.’s stock was owned by about 
380 Texas A.F.L.-C.1.0. locals. 

The idea of putting unions into the 
insurance business came in 1951 from 
backslapping Ben Jack Cage, now 39, who 
won enthusiastic support from the Texas 
Federation of Labor. Cage gave union 
leaders a majority on the board of his 
Insurance Co. of Texas (later changed to 
ICT Insurance Co. after the scores of 
failures made people wary of “Texas” 
in an insurance title). Cage gave out 
cheery reports that the company was 
bringing in $10 million to $15 million 
yearly in “premium writings” from 25 
states. Actually, ICT always lost money. 
Taking bad fire and casualty risks, it paid 
out some 61% of its premiums in claims, 
up to 35% in agents’ commissions, 15% 
in management expenses to Cage, who also 
enjoyed a reported $40,000 salary and a 
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earlier decision and ruled finally 
that A.T.&T. cannot ban use of 
“Hush-A-Phone” shields, which slip 
over speaking end of telephone and 
permit user to speak without being 
easily overheard. 


CONFIDENT CHRYSLER, which 
has increased its share of the market 
from 16.3% to 19% with its new 
models, is urging its 9,000 dealers to 
buy or lease new Chevrolets and 
Fords, display them alongside their 
Plymouths. Bouncing back from 
80% dip in profits last year, com- 
pany is spending more than $1,000,- 
000 to push its “Compare All Three” 
stunt. 


FARM SURPLUS will be whittled 
down $700 million this year. By 
June 30 Agriculture Department 
will have an estimated $7.6 billion 
tied up in price-supported commod- 
ities, down from $8.3 billion a year 
ago. Estimate for fiscal 1958 is still 
lower $7.3 billion. Reasons: lower 
support levels (last week U.S. cut 
supports on eight major crops, in- 
cluding cotton), planting controls, 
food handouts here and abroad. 


BUSINESS FLYING BOOM is 
lifting dollar sales of civilian non- 
commercial planes to alltime high. 
Plane companies sold 6,738 private 
craft for $104 million last year, up 
52% from the 4,434 planes for $68 
million in 1955. Private civilian fleet 
now numbers 60,000 aircraft which 
fly 10,000,000 hours a year. 


lavish expense account. Living high, Cage 
took former Texas Insurance Commission 
Chairmen Garland A. Smith and J. Byron 
Saunders on free junkets to Havana and 
Las Vegas in his private plane. 

To cover the losses, investigators found, 
Cage bought up small industrial plants 
and pumped their profits into ICT, listed 
questionable assets, at least once reported 
a loss on a business deal as a profit. Board 
members finally grew restless with Cage’s 
free-wheeling management, fired him last 
February. 

Two months later insurance investiga- 
tors got suspicious when, in the company’s 
list of assets, they turned up some bonds 
which ICT refused to value. Insurance 
commissioners refused to admit the bonds 
as assets, looked further and found other 
losses that had not been shown previously. 
At week’s end the commission put ICT 
temporarily out of business, gave it two 
weeks to raise cash to straighten its 
troubles or be closed for good. 


RETAIL TRADE 
LIFO yv. FIFO 


To many a U.S. corporation, LIFO is a 
magic formula in times of inflation. It cuts 
their profits for tax purposes without 
taking a penny out of their coffers. Under 
LIFO—pronounced lie-fo and standing for 
“last in, first out”—the Government per- 
mits inventory to be figured by the cost 


of the last stock bought during the year, 
on the theory that it is the first to be sold. 
Thus the profit on an item costing $2 
in January and $3 in December is figured 
on the basis of the higher cost, thus a 
lower tax. Though designed (in 1938) for 
industries that handle only a few materials, 
LIFO has long been eyed by big depart- 
ment stores as a possible taxsaver. Last 
week Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & Co. won 
a test case in court against the Govern- 
ment that reaffirmed its right to use 
LIFO, entitled it to tax refunds that may 
total $9,000,000. 

Like most department stores, Macy’s 
at first used FIFO—first in, first out— 
which computes the year’s profits on the 
basis of the first stock bought during the 
year. Though FIFO is less advantageous 
during inflation, when costs are steadily 
rising, many stores prefer it because it 
guards them against higher taxes should 
inventory costs begin to fall. Companies 
cannot switch back and forth; Govern- 
ment permission is needed to do so. Gam- 
bling on continued price rises, Macy's 
asked permission to use LIFO in 1942. 
The Government refused, but in 1947 al- 
lowed a Baltimore department store, 
Hutzler Brothers, to file under LIFO after 
the store won its case in federal tax court. 
Soon after, Macy’s began paying taxes 
under LIFO, won the Government's O.K. 
in 1951. But in 1954 the Government 
ruled that Macy’s had not been eligible 
to file under LIFO for the 1942-47 period, 
and Macy’s brought the case to court. 
If this week’s ruling by a Manhattan 
federal court is upheld, Macy’s hopes to 
collect refunds for each year from fiscal 
1942 through 1947. Alarmed by the pos- 
sibility that other department stores may 
jump on the LIFO bandwagon, the Gov- 
ernment announced that it will appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court if necessary. 


AUTOS 
Rambler Rumble 


When worried stockholders of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp. met in Detroit last 
week, they were prepared for bad news 
about the company, which in fiscal 1956 
lost $19.7 million. They were not disap- 
pointed. In the first quarter of its fiscal 
1957 (October through December), the 
three-year-old merged hybrid (Nash- 
Kelvinator-Hudson) piled up a loss of 
$2,994,613 v. a profit of $2,512,568 in 
the same period the year before. 

But the comparison was not so bad as 
it seemed. In 1955 the company had made 
a $7,141,920 profit in the quarter by sell- 
ing off a large stock interest, and had ac- 
tually lost $4,629,352 in 1955 from opera- 
tions, or more than 50% greater than the 
1956 loss. Set against this improvement 
was the fact that overall sales were down 
from $99.2 million in the first three 
months of fiscal 1956 to $88.9 million 
this year. Nash and Hudson had so far 
sold only 9,166 cars, a 359% sag in volume 
despite price cuts as deep as $378. 

Switch to Diapers? With President 
George Romney felled by appendicitis, 
Director Richard E. Cross read a report 
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“Rgariling Dittibaitin... 


Most leading corporations today seem to agree that the more widely 


their stock is distributed—both in terms of people and geography 


—the better. 


e Because spreading an ownership interest in our American 
economy is the best possible means of preserving it... 


¢ Because a growing list of stockholders provides a growing 
source of new capital... 


¢ Because a company’s stockholders are prime prospects for all 


of its products or services. 


We are pleased that an increasing number of companies are coming 
to us for the kind of securities distribution they want, the kind of 
distribution that our account executives in 116 offices can supply 
through their contacts with hundreds of thousands of individual 


investors. 






Last year we participated in original underwritings or secondary 


offerings of the following common stocks and distributed, wholly 


through our own organization, the number of shares shown. Even 


this is not a complete list. 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS 


Ace Sree Co. 

Auus-Cuatmers Manuracturine Co, 
Atuminum Co. or America 
Avuminum Co, or AmEeRica 
Amentcan Cyanamip Co. 

Amenican & Fonetcn Power Co., Inc, 
AMP Incorporated 
Anneusen-Buscu, [Nconronarep 
Benpix Aviation Corporation 
Cativornta Evectrnic Power Co, 
Canouina Power & Licut Co. 
Caterpittan Tractor Co. 

Ceco Street Propvucts Corronation 
C. LT. Frsanctar Corporation 
Coreate-Patmotive Co. 

Cotumata Gas System, Inc. 
Commonweattn Epison Co. 
Consouipateo Cement Corroration 
Contaots Company oF AMERICA 
Dettra Am Lines, Inc. 

Dernorr Evtson Co. 

R. R. Donnettey & Sons Company 
Finst Nationat Bank OF ATLANTA 
Foro Motor Company 

Feauenavur Tratter Co. 

Genenat Morons Corporation 
Genenat Suoe Corroration 
Generar Steet Castincs Corporation 
Generat TeLernone Corporation 
Generar Tecernone Corporation 
Guterre Company 

Gutr Om Conronation 

Guvr States Urttiries Co. 
Hatuwsunron Om Wert Cementine Co. 


f Plus District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 46 foreign countries. 


Number 
of Shares 
We Sold 
61,211 
10,000 
10,007 
22,000 
13,003 
47,062 
16,400 
24,261 
10,540 
105,543 
126,160 
28,751 
15,000 
11,981 
15,750 
40,180 
19,563 
50,823 
70,600 
17,030 
10,000 
23,085 
15,826 
343,640 
22,152 
60,179 
17,100 
24,998 
13,032 
55,000 
20,135 
12,832 
38,699 
11,599 


Number of 

States in 

Number which We 

of Buyers Sold Issue 
758 29 
116 27 
146 21 
572 27 
223 24 
104 n 
143 16 
191 15 
136 29 
1,074 33 
1,745 uM 
487 32 
204 20 
158 21 
202 25 
388 35 
238 31 
466 24 
548 22 
276 23 
97 16 
294 18 
174 ll 

28,801 47t 

315 29 
986 33 
335 22 
330 R 
156 20 
833 27 
259 31 
146 27 
184 17 
203 26 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS 


Kansas Gas & Execrnic Co, 

Koprens Co., Inc. 

Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
McDonnett Atncrart Corporation 
McGnecor-Donicer Inc, 

Mencantive Nationa Bank or Mtami Beacn 
Nationat Newark ano Essex Banxine Co, 
Nationat Suprrty Co, 

Nracara Monawk Power Conronation 
Nortn Amentcan Car Corporation 

Onto On. Co, 

Ou Matuieson Cuemicat Conronation 
Oursoanp, Mantne & Manuractunine Co, 
Puntic Seavice Execraic & Gas Co. 
Raxco Ixconporatep 

Rircet Paren Corporation 

Scuick Inconroratep 

Socony Most Om Co., Inc. 

Sournenn Catrrornta Eptson Co, 

Srenny Rano Corporation 

Sranoaro Or Co. or Catirornia 
Sranparo Or Co, (Inptana) 

Sranparp Ort Co. (New Jensey) 
Sranoanp Ort Co, (New Jersey) 
Sranvanp Recister Company 

Texas Company 

Texas Company 

Texas Eastern Transmisston Conroration 
Texas Urmities Company 

Unston Evectaic Company 

Untreo States Fou Company 

Unttep States Lire Insurance Co. (N. Y.) 
Untrep States Pree & Founpny Co. 
Unrrep States Snore Corporation 


For a more complete story of the distribution techniques used in the secondary market— 
the Exchange Distribution, the Secondary Distribution, and the Special Offering—just ask 
for a copy of our booklet, “Surrose You Want to Sert 25,000 Snares or Srocx”’, 


‘Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


. OFFICES IN 107 CITIES 


For the calendar year 1956, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane was 
second among all underwriting houses of 
the country in the total dollar amount of 
publicly offered corporate underwritings 
managed solely or jointly. This record, 
compiled by Investment Dealers’ 
Digest, includes common stocks, 
preferred stocks, and 
corporate bonds. 


Number 
of Shares 
We Sold 


29,206 
19,508 
10,004 
20,000 
15,000 
33,940 
19,919 
19,300 
14,700 
15,050 
20,016 






Number 
of Buyers 


1l4 













Number of 
States in 
which We 
Sold [neue 


20 
20 
18 
20 
15 
20 
Vv 
24 
27 
23 
21 
26 
30 
4 
13 
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from Romney, and deployed a manage- 
ment team to parry some pointed criti- 
cism. It came from Stockholder Sol A. 
Dann, a pixyish Detroit attorney who 
makes management-baiting a hobby, rep- 
resents only a small number of American's 
48,500 shareholders. Dann demanded that 
American merge with some profit-making 
company, or liquidate and pay off stock- 
holders. But either choice would mean 
even bigger losses, said management. The 
book value of the company would be far 
less if it were not a going concern. By hold- 
ing out, American has a chance to make 
its stock more valuable in any future 
merger. “Then for God’s sake,” cried Dann, 
“get out of the Nash and Hudson market. 
Why don’t you diversify? You can make 
disposable diapers, as far as we're con- 
cerned, just so long as you have the know- 
how and can make a profit.” 

Though some Hudson plants are taking 
on more defense contracts (e.g., B-57 as- 
sembly ), stockholders were told American 
must keep producing Hudsons for the 
compelling reason that it cannot yet af- 
ford to switch entirely to other lines. To 
criticism about salaries paid to top offi- 
cers, management noted that American 
managers received an average $48,511 
from Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator before 
the merger, now average $32,981. 

Sales Increase Ahead. On the whole, 
the news was not all black. Kelvinator 
refrigerator sales rose 8.5% in 1956 v. an 
all-industry slide of 11%. The Rambler, 
on which Romney is betting heavily, has 
sold well through the first four months of 
fiscal 1957, when sales rose 40.8% to a 
record 23,183. To turn a profit, said Vice 
President Roy D. Chapin Jr., “a reason- 
able increase in sales is all we need. We 
believe we can see that increase coming if 
we hold fast to our objectives.” 

At meeting’s end, stockholders were not 
entirely convinced, but they went home 
peacefully enough. On Dangerous Dann’s 
only possible voting challenge—a _resolu- 
tion concerning location of future annual 
meetings—management used its 76% con- 
trol of proxies to squash the dissident 
with a vote of 3,221,979 to 303,536. 


PERSONNEL 
Spin of the Compass 


“A man either knows where he is going. 
Or he don’t. And if he don’t, he has to 
think, to chin-chin with himself and with 
his associates, to spin the compass and 
find North.” 

Thus in Frederic Wakeman’s novel The 
Hucksters, Soap Tycoon Evan Llewelyn 
Evans boomed out advice to a deferential 
huddle of ad-agency men. Last week Vet- 
eran Adman Emerson Foote, 50, a proto- 
type for one of the leading characters in 
Wakeman’s fiction, took the advice in real 
life, chin-chinned with himself and with 
his associates and spun the compass. He 
thereupon quit as executive vice president 
of McCann-Erickson, world’s second larg- 
est ad agency (after J. Walter Thomp- 
son), surrendering a salary “well up in 


| six figures.” Said he: “Last year I flew 


| 
| 


64,000 scheduled airline miles and found 








Martha Holmes 


ApMAN Foote 
The needle pointed North. 


myself concentrating on meeting prob- 
lems. I got tired of spot-welding jobs. 
I wanted to do the whole job. We also 
had honest differences of opinion on doing 
advertising and how to run an agency. 
I want to return to the personal practice 
of advertising rather than help administer 
an advertising corporation.” 

At McCann-Erickson (36 offices in 16 
countries, 3,600 employees, 1956 billings 
of $219 million) Foote had functioned 
largely as a troubleshooter since joining 
up in 1951. 

Foote has no definite plans yet, but 
says: “I lean toward my own business or 
a piece of a medium-size agency.” No 
stranger to change, Maverick Foote in 
1948 startled Madison Avenue by giving 
up American Tobacco’s $12 million ac- 
count—the fattest ever voluntarily relin- 
quished—over a policy disagreement with 
its management, two years later left 
Foote, Cone & Belding, which he had 
helped found, and in 1951 joined Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 

Other change of the week: 

@ General William Morris Hoge, 63, will 
become board chairman of Cleveland’s In- 
terlake Iron Corp., nation’s No. 1 inde- 
pendent pig-iron producer (sales: $125 
million), filling a post vacant since 1951, 
when Leigh Willard died. A West Pointer 
(’16) with a civil engineering degree from 
M.I.T. ('22), topflight Army Engineer 
Hoge served under MacArthur as first 
chief of the Philippine Corps of Engineers 
(1935), built the Alcan Highway (1942), 
was a member of the group that planned 
and operated Omaha Beachhead on D- 
day. He also commanded the armored di- 
vision that captured the Remagen Bridge 
(first Allied bridgehead over the Rhine), 
went on to command a corp in Korea, 
finally served as commander in chief of 
the U.S. Army in Europe (1953-55) be- 
fore retiring and joining Interlake’s exec- 
utive staff. 
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Want 


more time 
to think ? 








THOUSANDS OF EXECUTIVES SKIP HOURS OF TIME-CONSUMING PAPERWORK WITH VERIFAX COPYING 


MAGINE answering half your mail 
I without dictation and typing .. . 
doing away with “I quote the cus- 
tomer” memos . . . dispatching cop- 
ies of incoming reports (with your 
notations) to key men simultaneously. 

You'll do all of this—and more— 
Price quoted subject 


to change 
without notice, 





ONLY $148... Kodak's new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for just 2%¢ each. Even one-man 
offices report saving its cost the very 
first month! Thousands in use. Pays to 
have one in every department. 
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with brief pencil or pen jottings and 
Verifax copies. (Your secretary can 
make 5 of these photo-exact copies 
in 1 minute for just 24¢ each.) 

If a Verifax Copier did nothing 
more than cut dictation and typing, 
it’s safe to say you'd save its cost the 
very first month. But this versatile 
copier does jobs other office copiers 


[erifax 





can’t touch, For example—makes 
copies on your printed office forms 

. even makes an offset master in 
1 minute for as little as 15¢. 

Mail coupon for new “Short Cuts” 
booklet . . . and details on complete 
line of Verifax Copiers. Or phone 
nearest Verifax dealer, listed in “yel- 
low pages” under photocopying 
equipment, 


Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS ... MISSES NOTHING 


Se Sa eae SD cee Se MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y, 


Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder and 


“Short Cuts” booklet. No obligation. 
Name 


Company 


Position 


119-2 








Street 








City 
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famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here’s 


w 


than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 


ME ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 


Mm MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin js like » doctor's pre- 


om SAFER: Anacin simply can not upeet your stomach. 
Mmm LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
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FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 
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GRAVEL 










Even plowing is easy — perfect seedbed in 
one operation with Rotary Plow! . . . only 
one of 30 sturdy, year-round tools ... 
Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor does every 
lawn, garden and field job easier, better! 
All-gear Drive, Power Reverse. Push-button 


Starter optional, 
Write today for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery’’ Booklet. 
| amy , GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
sd BOx 270 DUNBAR, W. VA. 











Tense, Nervous 


Headaches Need 
This Relief 


survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 


hy Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 


Brings fast relief to source of your pain, 


scription. That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients. 


tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 


pain goes. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 
TIME 
is for people 


hoa xt 
as who are excited 
W= about tomorrow. 











MILESTONES 





Born. To Roger Gilbert Bannister, 
M.D., the first four-minute miler 
(3:59-4), and Portrait Artist Moyra Ja- 
cobsson Bannister, 27: a daughter, their 
first child; in London. Name: Carol Erin 
Elver. Weight: 7 lbs. 11 oz. 


27, 


Married, Susan Hayward (real name: 
Edythe Marrener), 37, red-haired cin- 
emactress (J’ll Cry Tomorrow): and 
Floyd Eaton Chalkley, 47, Carrollton, Ga. 
attorney and auto dealer; both for the 
second time; in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Divorced. Rex Harrison, 48, lean, 
British-born actor who plays Phoneticist 
‘Enry “Iggins in the musicomedy My Fair 
Lady; by brunette Actress Lilli Palmer, 
42, who co-starred with him (1950-51) 
on Broadway in Bell, Book and Candle; 
after 14 years of marriage, one son, three 
days after Harrison took a four-week 
leave from Lady, journeyed to Holly- 
wood to join his good friend, Cinemac- 
tress Kay (Genevieve) Kendall; in Ciu- 
dad Juarez, Mexico, 


Died. Miguel Covarrubias, 53, ener- 
getic, popular Mexican caricaturist of the 
*20s and ‘30s (for Vanity Fair, The New 
Yorker), painter, anthropologist and art 
historian (/sland of Bali, The Eagle, the 
Jaguar and the Serpent); of septicemia; 
in Mexico City. 


Died. John von Neumann, 53, Hun- 
garian-born mathematician, member since 
1955 of the U Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; of cancer; in Washington, D.C. 
(see SCIENCE). 


Died. Willard Saxby Townsend, 61, 
onetime Chicago redcap who began or- 
ganizing railroad porters in 1934, fought 
to gain employee status for redcaps (until 
1938 most were paid entirely in tips), 
formed the International Brotherhood of 
Red Caps in 1937, brought his union (re- 
named the United Transport Service Em- 
ployees) into the C.1.0. in 1942, later 
(1955) became one of two Negro vice 
presidents of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.; of a kid- 
ney ailment; in Chicago. 


Died. Walther Wilhelm Bothe, 66, 
Prussian-born nuclear physicist who in 
1930 produced unexpected radiation by 
bombarding beryllium with alpha parti- 
cles, and thus led to the discovery of the 
neutron, in 1954 won the Nobel Prize for 
physics for his development and use of 
the “coincidence method” of measuring 
time with billionth-of-a-second accuracy; 
after long illness; in Heidelberg, West 
Germany. 








Died. Zechariah Chafee Jr., 
time defender of civil liberties, top U.S. 
authority on equity law, and professor 
(1919-56) at Harvard University; after 
a heart attack; in Boston. A diffident 
Yankee from a wealthy Providence clan, 
Zack Chafee taught Harvard Lawmen 
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71, long- 


Dean Acheson, Archibald MacLeish and 
Joseph N. Welch, wrote and spoke widely 
on civil rights but disliked being tagged 
a “fiery liberal,” called himself a con- 
servative “with an old-fashioned concern 
about the Bill of Rights.” 


Died. Cecil Blaine Highland, 80, wat- 
tled, egg-bald tyrant of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., who controlled the town for years 
through his morning Exponent and eve- 
ning Telegram by imposing a complete 
news blackout on people, issues and or- 
ganizations he did not like (Tie, April 
23); of a heart attack; in Clarksburg. 
Publisher Highland battled daylight- 
saving time, a sewage-disposal project, 
improvement of schools and playgrounds, 
radio (by refusing to print even paid pro- 
gram listings), television (by thundering 
that a proposed coaxial cable could an- 
nihilate children, burn homes), kept vir- 
tually all Republican news out of the 
Democratic Exponent, all Democratic 
news out of the Republican Telegram, 
and politics of any brand out of the non- 
partisan Sunday Exponent-Telegram. 


Died. Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya, 
88, strongman of Hungary from 1920 to 
1944; in his sleep; in Estoril, Portugal, 
where he had lived since 1948. A younger 
son of petite noblesse, Horthy became a 
naval cadet at 14, rose rapidly, was made 
admiral of the Austro-Hungarian fleet 
after he faced down a mutiny late in 
World War I. In 1920, as the apocalyptic 
Red Terror of Leninist Bela Kun burned 
itself out, Horthy seized Budapest, got 
himself declared Regent of Hungary, 
earned the enmity of his country’s lib- 


‘erals by letting the bloody White Terror 


reaction to Kun go unchecked. Virtual 
dictator of Hungary in the ’20s and ’3os, 
Horthy in 1940 made his country the 
Axis powers’ first small-nation ally, in 
1944 was deposed and brought to Ger- 
many by Hitler for seeking a separate 
peace, stayed in exile when Communist 
control of Hungary prevented his return. 


Died. Belle Livingstone, ninetyish, ex- 
uberant, high-living hostess who gave a 
gold-faucet elegance to the era of bath- 
tub gin as the manager of a string of 
high-bracket ($5 a drink for “Jersey 
champagne’’—grape juice and ethyl alco- 
hol) Manhattan speakeasies; in New 
York City. Belle maintained (in Belle of 
Bohemia, a wildly inventive autobiogra- 
phy) that she was discovered under a 
sunflower in Emporia, Kans. by her foster 
parents, married four times and spent 
money faster than she could inherit or 
divorce it. She called her saloons “salons,” 
outfitted them with overstuffed divans 
because she felt too many heads got bro- 
ken by the hardwood chairs in Competi- 
tor Texas Guinan’s ginmills, served 30 
days in 1931 after Feds raided her 58th 
Street Country Club, went broke after 
Repeal and spent her last 20 years in a 
one-room Manhattan apartment. 
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How permanent is “temporary”? 


YOU STILL PAY THESE 


“TEMPORARY” TAXES 





ON TRANSPORTATION 





10% tax on passenger fares... 


3 % tax on freight charges... 


You should have relief from the burden of these 

















World War II taxes—now! 
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During World War II the Federal Government imposed special 
excise taxes on the passenger fares and freight charges you paid 
to railroads and other common carrier transportation. One reason 
for these special taxes was to discourage the use of these trans- 
portation facilities in wartime. 

World War II is long since over but these taxes go on — and 
on. You are still paying them. On nearly all intercity tickets, 
they add an extra 10 per cent to the fare you pay. And as goods 
move through the processes of production and distribution, they 
add 3 percent to the freight charges at every stage of the movement. 

These burdensome and discriminatory taxes are still dis- 
couraging the use of our public transportation systems. And by 
so doing, these taxes are weakening our public carriers — essential 
to peacetime commerce and vital to national defense. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$18,000,000 





Carrier Corporation 


4%% Subordinated Debentures, due February 1, 1982 
(Convertible to and including February 1, 1967) 


Price 10112% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned 
and such other dealers as may lawtully offer these securities 





in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Incorporated 


February 6, 1957. 





THE PERFECT PLAN | 


FOR THE TRAVELING MAN! TIME . the 


NEW YORK’S Ps 
BELMONT PLAZA favorite 
magazine 


1-RATE of. 
PLAN 


with $Q85 
51985 
$285 


AIR CONDITIONING 
& TV AVAILABLE 


® Every 
private bath, 


single room 


now 





® Every double 
with private bath, now 


room 


® Every twin-bedded 
room, with private 


both, now 


800 rooms, beautifully decorated 
On New York's smart East Side 
opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
Easy parking 








Bankers 
Architects 
College Professors 
Government Officials 
Business Executives 

+» + and more than 2,100,000 families 
like yours 


| from Coast to Coast. 
] ——_— 


A GREAT HOTEL NOW 
THE 1-RATE HOTEL 


elmont ie 


Lexington Ave., 49th-SOth Sts . 
Plaza 5-1200 
Or See Your Travel 


’ 


Wir TH 
——— 


Agent 





CINEMA 





Newsreel 

Warner Bros. polled the audience at a 
sneak preview of The Spirit of St. Louis, 
found with pained surprise that hardly 
anyone under 4o knew or cared ‘anything 
about Charles A. Lindbergh (now 55) or 
his solo flight across the Atlantic 30 years 
ago. Determined that the younger genera- 
tion should not confuse the Lone Eagle 
with Sitting Bull, or with Jimmy Stewart, 





Tas HuNTER 
Who was Lindbergh? 


the studio de- 
(who does not 
to tout the movie in 
colleges, and give a 
to the Missile-Age 
up most of today’s 
audience. 


47, the film’s Lindbergh, 
tailed Tab Hunter, 25 
appear in Spirit), 
high schools and 
from-the-heart sell 
young who make 
dwindling movie 


In flurries of real snow and machine- 
made publicity, five unknown actresses 
were freighted across the continent to be 
tested for the title role in Marjorie 
Morningstar. As the season’s best-plugged 
heroine hunt progressed, Hollywood jun- 
gle drums boomed Carroll (Baby Doll) 
Baker, Jean Simmons, Elizabeth Taylor 
and the Old Vic’s Claire Bloom for the 
part. A likely long shot, according to one 
tub thumper, for Herman Wouk’s bagel- 
belt heroine: Steve Allen’s sometime girl 
singer, Irish-descended Erin O'Brien. 


The New Pictures 

Full of Life (Columbia) is full of sex. 
And the sex, for a wonder, has nothing 
to do with Hollywood’s usual sex substi- 
tutes—sin on silk, cheesecake photography, 
the cult of chest, Full of Life is full of a 
healthy, warmhearted, get-married-and- 
have-babies kind of sensuality. 

From the first spin of the reel, it is 
plain that the heroine (Judy Holliday) 
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GF PARTITIONS installed at 
a third the cost of permanent walls 


Office rearrangements are easy, quick and inexpensive with stock metal panels and posts 


In every large office there are opera- 
tions done better and more efficiently 
by small units in separate enclosures. 
And private offices for supervisors in- 
crease their prestige, improve morale, 


GF movable partitions provide the way 
to tailor needed enclosures quickly and 
easily. Free standing and less than 
ceiling high, they provide privacy at a 
third the cost of permanent walls. They 
do not interfere with lighting, heating, 
ventilating and air conditioning ar- 


rangements. And erection of GF par- 
titions creates no muss or bother; 
removal leaves no scars on floors, walls 
or ceilings. 


GF partitions are made of heavy gauge 
steel, with inserts of glass or acoustical 
paneling if desired. Panels, posts and 
doors come in standard sizes and in four 
heights which make possible almost 
unlimited flexibility of arrangement 
Available in two pleasing wall colors— 
Balboa Green, Pebble Beige. Also avail- 


MODE-MAKER DESKS @® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT © GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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able in 160 Gray. This durable, baked- 
on-enamel finish is easy to clean. 


For further information or to see GF 
partitions, visit the showroom of your 
local GF dealer or branch (see classi- 
fied phone directory). Or write fora 
color catalog. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. T-60, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read 

“I sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 


America. I found out about new inven- 


tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me $6. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 2-18 








want to live here 


Greater Miami manufacturers con select 


from dozens of well-qualified applicants 
for every position. There's ao herd dollar 
reason for locating your plant here— 
selected, satisfied employees produce more 
efficiently and profitably. 


Send on letterhead for Fact File—complete 
statistical area analysis. 
GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIVISION 
Dade County Advertising Dept. 182 
141 N.E. 3rd Avenue + Miami, Florida 
Phone FR 1-3611 
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Jupy Hou.ipay as THE BRIDE 
"It takes so long to have a baby. 


is full of life. As she flap-foots into her 
average suburban kitchen, her face zombie- 
like in the spell of some unspeakable urge, 
it will be obvious to the last row, third 
balcony, that the lady is pregnant. But 
what is this dark drive that 
her? With somnambulistic stare she crosses 
to the kitchen counter. She reaches for a 
knife—and then for the bread and peanut 
butter. She raises the sandwich to her 
mouth, hesitates. A gleam of madness 
flickers in her eye. She takes out an 
onion. . 

As her nesting fever rises, Judy develops 
some even more outrageous symptoms. 
One minute she kicks her husband (Rich- 
ard Conte) out of bed; the next she asks 
him with a pathetic whine why he always 
wants to sleep alone. “Look at me,” she 
wails. “I’m a big fat cow.” But she is 
furious when her husband does not con- 
tradict her. She is even madder when he 
chats at the fence with the girl next 
door, “You're carrying on with that— 
bffrilggrhaphut!"’ The next minute, over- 
whelmed by bacteriophobia, she starts 
scrubbing the kitchen floor for the fourth 
time that day. One morning her husband 
finds her sweeping the back alley. “Oh 
Nick,” she snivels with self-pity, “it takes 
so long to have a baby, you forget what 
made it seem like a good idea in the 
first place.” 

Judy's papa-in-law (Salvatore Bacca- 
loni) is a staunch Roman Catholic who 
considers the child she is carrying to be 
illegitimate because she and Nick were not 
married in church. ‘“Whatsamatta?” he 
bellows. “You don’ lika da Pope?” Sure 
enough, after rollicking through the fresh- 
est, funniest, most healthily grown-up com- 
edy that Hollywood has produced in years, 
Judy finds herself entering a maternity 
ward in her wedding dress. 

The picture, like anything that is really 
alive, has plenty of faults. It is too long, 
often disorganized and sentimental. Yet 


possesses 


John Fante’s script, based on his novel, 
is full of happy touches, and Richard 
Quine’s direction makes the most of them 
and of his players’ talents as well. In his 
first Hollywood part, Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, the Met’s famed basso buffo, is a 
macaronical marvel. And Judy Holliday, 
in her funniest picture, surpasses herself 
as a comedienne. 


Current & CHOICE 


The Young Stranger. A teen-ager’s 
candid-camera view of parental delin- 
quency in his family, compellingly played 
by James MacArthur, James Daly, Kim 
Hunter (Tire, Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical drizzle 
(Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology) 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Marcelino. A miracle play filled with a 
shining sweetness, made in Spain (Time, 
Nov. 26). 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Italian- 
made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life (Time, Nov. 5). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. A stiff comic punch de- 
livered by the British—an_ intoxicating 
mixture of Scotch and wry; with Bill 
Travers, Alastair Sim (Tre, Oct. 29). 

Giant. A big (3 hr. 18 min.), tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber’s bestseller 
about Texas, directed by George Stevens; 
with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, 
James Dean (Trwe, Oct. 22). 
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LIFELINE 





soo mam ooo These are the “call letters” of the U. S. Coast Guard. Watching over more than half a million 
square miles of our coastal waters, the rescue record of this famous organization is one of the great air-sea 
sagas of war and peacetime service. Helping to extend the Coast Guard's far-flung lifeline is the Martin 
P5M and the new P5M-2G, providing long-range sea reconnaissance for any emergency. Also, in active 
service with both the Atlantic and Pacific fleets of the U. S. Navy, ten squadrons of this famous seaplane— 


specially armored for anti-submarine warfare—are in operation today, ‘from Norfolk to the Mediterranean 


and from Washington to the Orient. 
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Soul in Despair 


THe Fatt (147 pp.|—A/bert Camus— 
Knopf ($3.00). 


In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 
—New England Primer 


Jean-Baptiste Clamence is a middle- 
aged Parisian lawyer who would rather 
do good than make good. He specializes 
in hardship cases, preferably widows and 
orphans. He never charges the poor a fee. 
He even likes to go out of his way to 
lead a blind man across the street. 

Yet Jean-Baptiste is damned. What is 
so wrong with him, anyway? Readers may 
have to brace themselves for the answer 
given by French Novelist Albert Camus 
(The Plague). It is not fashionable, like 
the Oedipus complex or alcoholism or a 
nagging mistress. Jean-Baptiste is under 
Adam's curse, original sin. Such a theme 
would be no novelty from Francois Mau- 
riac or Graham Greene, but it is surpris- 
ing when it comes from an existentially- 
minded French intellectual. As a novelist, 
Camus dissipates his shock effect by tell- 
ing his story in a long-winded flashback. 
As a thinker, he remains as provocative, 
and to many of his French fellow intellec- 
tuals as annoying, as an alarm clock going 
off in the middle of the night. 

The Absence of Grace. When Tie Fall 
begins, Jean-Baptiste has long since aban- 
doned Paris and the law for a stool in a 
sleazy Amsterdam bar. There he hangs 
like a gin-soaked albatross around the 
neck of a long-suffering listener, perhaps 
meant to be the reader himself. To this 
shadowy confidant, Jean-Baptiste bares 
his soul—or, rather, picks the scabs off it. 
The trouble with doing good, he reveals, 
is the monumental vanity of it. The 
moment comes when a man realizes that 
“he can't love without self-love.” 

Jean-Baptiste decides he would rather 
be wrong than self-righteous. He dabbles 
in sensuality (“A single sentence will 
suffice for modern man: he fornicated 
and read the papers”). But this leads to 
remorse, especially when one girl whom 
he desires jumps into the river and he 
does nothing to save her life. Diabolical 
and cowardly in his own eyes, Jean- 
Baptiste becomes publicly penitent. But, 
“You see, it is not enough to accuse 
yourself in order to clear yourself.” 

Is suicide the answer? People “will take 
advantage of it to attribute idiotic or 
vulgar motives to your action.” Is God 
the answer? He is “out of style.” Is there 
a second chance? No, Adam used up 
man’s only chance. In Camus’ existen- 
tially-locked universe of absurdity and 
guilt without divine grace, no one ever 
releases the sinner from his cell. As The 
Fail ends, Jean-Baptiste apostrophizes the 
girl he allowed to drown: “‘O young 
woman, throw yourself into the water 
again so that I may a second time have 
the chance of saving both of us!’ A second 
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Henri Cartier-Bresson—Magnum 
Novetist Camus 


Between damnation and salvation. 


time, eh, what a risky suggestion! Just 
suppose that we should be taken literally? 
We'd have to go through with it. Brr...! 
The water’s so cold! But let’s not worry! 
It’s too late now. It will always be too 
late. Fortunately!” Jean-Baptiste is con- 
tent to be damned so long as the whole 
human race is damned with him. 

Tending Towards God. Author Camus 
is a fascinating case study of a modern 
thinker caught in a dilemma that is not 
confined to France or to French intellec- 
tuals. He stubbornly clings to the con- 
viction that man is the measure of all 
things—the sentimental tradition of the 





AutuHor Huxtey & Urusu 
Between “hantan" and ''membek." 








Enlightenment. But he is far too intel- 
ligent and sensitive to accept the En- 
lightenment’s shallow optimism and Uto- 
pian illusions about the human condition. 
On the other hand, he cannot move in 
the opposite direction towards religion. 
He is frozen midway. He accepts the 
Christian insight into the nature of evil, 
but rejects the rest of Christian theology. 
Every line of his book argues the need 
for religion, but he cannot accept God, 
even though his notion of original sin 
seems to postulate the existence of God. 

That is the harrowing dilemma that 
Camus sketched in essay form in The 
Myth of Sisyphus (Time, Oct. 3, 1955) 
—the vision of a man in despair who can 
believe in damnation but not salvation. 
Yet in this novel there are clues of some- 
thing else to come. The hero’s name, 
Jean-Baptiste, is intriguing as a wordplay 
on John the Baptist, the herald of Christ’s 
coming. The Fall is too obviously the nov- 
el of a man in mid-quest to be Camus’ 
last word. Perhaps both book and author 
are best described by the late French 
Jesuit Pierre Rousselot, who once wrote: 
“The human soul has not found itself; it 
is looking for itself; and this kind of 
absence of itself from itself is the essen- 
tial sign signifying the state of being on 
the way, tending towards God.” 


Under the Blue Derby 


Arraste Savaces (285 pp.|—Francis 
Huxley—Viking ($4.75). 


To be hantan (hard) or membek (soft) 
—that is the question every Hamlet of 
Brazil’s Urubu Indians must try to answer. 
Hantan men spend their lives out hunting 
in the jungle along the Gurupi River: 
membek fellows stay at home with the 
girls, which makes them even membeker. 
The girls like their lovers to be tough, but 
only because it’s more fun tempting them 
to become membek. And anyone who 
succumbs to such temptation is liable to 
be turned into a toad after death. It’s all 
a big problem, the Urubus assured Anthro- 
pologist Francis Huxley, who lived with 
them for several months, and some fellows 
end up quite impotent trying to figure out 
a compromise. 

The rules of the game were laid down 
long ago by Mair, the /antan hero-god 
who lives in the blue sky (which is solid, 
and rests on the circular rim of the earth 
like a blue derby). Mair used to make all 
human beings in a pot, but one day a 
silly woman walked past one of the pots 
and peeked into it—ruining a half-made 
baby. Mair was so angry that he picked 
up the fetus and threw it in the woman’s 
belly. “That'll teach you to be inquisi- 
tive,” he said. “Now you'll have to bear 
children, and. . . it will hurt.” So women 
must be hantan too. 

Civilization has barely scratched the 
Urubu. For the visitor this makes con- 
versation strictly one-way, because talk 
about railway trains, skyscrapers or facto- 
ries only bewilders them. Huxley found 
that the only Western institution the 
Urubus could appreciate was Queen Eliza- 
beth’s coronation, which he was required 
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a Hartford Package Policy. 


Hartford Fire Insurance 
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Hartford Package Policy. 
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Whether you own or rent, there’s 
a Hartford Package Policy to fit 
your home, your needs and your 
budget. You can get credit for poli- 
cies now in force, and pay for your 
new one in installments if you wish. 
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After coffee... enjoy the drier liqueur — 


BENEDICTINE BRANDY 


There is only one proper blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with cognac’s superb dryness. 
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at Fecamp, France. The result is perfection... 
always uniform. always delicious! 
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to enact again and again. Missionaries told 
the Urubu Indians about the Christ child 


| long ago; but then the missionaries sailed 
| away, leaving Mair in full possession. 


Today, only dogs, chickens and ducks are 
deemed the creations of the Christ child. 
Everything else is ghosts and spirits— 
and an impressive ghost gallery it is. 
Anyang, “the spirit of the dead,” walks 
about moaning “Meh, meh, meh,” and 
will “eat your soul’? unless you hum back 
at him in a gentle singsong. Tall Tima- 
kana, “the leg-bone ghost,” has big, 
swollen knees that beat together when he 
walks and make a noise like “ti-ye-wo, 
ti-ye-wo.” The aé lives in the trees “like 
a very large spider monkey” and has “red 
hair, red eyes, a blue penis, and blue 
bones.” Of course all this crew is active 
only at night, when the stars—‘which 
are attached to the sky by a little stalk” 
—push out their heads, led by Grand- 
father Cotton (the Southern Cross) and 
Grandfather Many Things (the Pleiades). 
The Urubus have no police, no law 
courts, no prisons, no divorces, apparently 
no murders and scarcely any theft. They 
have an elected chief whose duty it is to 
chide them when they are too membek; 
they ignore him with profound respect. 
Their social sense is deep enough on the 
whole to make them well-behaved mem- 
bers of the community, but not so deep 
as to keep them from the fear of becom- 
ing toads. Anthropologist Huxley, son of 
Biologist Julian and nephew of Novelist 
Aldous, found the Urubus excellent com- 
panions, and his study of them is a 
sprightly mixture of history, mythology 
and hammock-chat. It is by turns hilari- 
ous, touching and beautiful, but it is not 
for the kiddies, no matter how interested 
they may be in anthropology. The book's 
unminced words will bring blushes to the 
cheek of the most /tantanned reader. 


|Good-Time Charlie 


THe Day THE Money Stoprep (193 pp.) 
—Brendan Gill—Doubleday ($2.95). 


This four-character play, thinly dis- 
guised as a novel, tells the story of a 
prodigal but unpenitent son. Charlie Mor- 
row, a low man on the Madison Avenue 
totem pole, who has “always been so 
ready to be rich,” drives up to Connecticut 
in a mortgaged Cadillac to hear the read- 
ing of his father’s will. In the family law 
office, Charlie spends an idle 15 minutes 
making a conquest of Ellen, a pretty secre- 
tary, a girl who proves singularly suscep- 
tible to a combination of old jokes and 
rueful self-pity. But after this pleasant 
diversion, the will is a nasty shock. Out 
of the million-dollar estate, Good-Time 
Charlie gets only a gold watch, some 
books and a few bottles of wine—not 
much use to a man who is unemployed, 
$12,000 in debt, and threatened with jail 


| because of a bad check. 


Charlie, however, is not without weap- 
ons. His seedy charm works its magic on 
his sister Kathie, and his innate dis- 
honesty easily overcomes the commonplace 
virtue of his stuffy brother Richard. With- 
in a few hours he parlays both into a 
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$20,000 offer with more to come as he 
needs it. Having made his point, Charlie 
unconvincingly spurns the money. On this 
framework, Author (The Trouble of One 
House) and New Yorker Critic Brendan 
Gill hangs a morality tale. It boils down 
to the adage that appearances are deceiv- 
ing. Charlie, with all his faults, has the 
courage to look coolly and calmly at Life. 
Richard, despite all his probity, is fright- 
ened of Truth. When Charlie suggests that 
their revered father drove his wife to sui- 
cide and fathered an illegitimate child 
(Ellen. the girl in the outer office), broth- 
er Richard and sister Kathie cry him down, 
not because they doubt what he says, but 
because it would be too agonizing to 
change the image of their father and, 
more important, of themselves. 

In crisp, dialogue-filled pages, Author 
Gill has drawn a recognizable portrait of 
a fast-talking. flip and money-hungry oper- 
ator, but when he reaches for a deeper 
meaning in Charlie’s woes, he reaches into 
emptiness. As a novel or play, the book 
must stand in the shadow of Eugene 
O'Neill's Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
since both take the rigid form of a one-day 
revelation of a family’s sins and strength. 
But here is no passionate view of the 
tragedy of life: easy optimism and shallow 
hope bubble up from every line, and the 
moral is simply a wisecrack-coated place- 
bo that goes down without effort and is 
guaranteed against causing distress. 


Bad Old Golden-Rule Days 


Ciaupine at ScHoor (286 pp.)— 
Colette —Farrar,’ Straus & Cudahy 
($3.50). 


Any group of wide-awake P.T.A. moth- 
ers, from Larchmont to Santa Monica, 
would be appalled by the situation at 
Montigny. The district superintendent of 
schools not only sleeps with the women 
teachers but pinches the girl students 
while inviting them up to see his etchings; 
the headmistress is a Lesbian; her kitten- 
ish assistant indiscriminately chases both 
sexes; one of the male teachers writes 
love sonnets to a pretty 15-year-old. 

No wonder Claudine. the pretty 15- 
year-old, laments: “Tomorrow [is | Sun- 
day. No school, What a bore! It’s the only 
place I find amusing.” The single draw- 
back is that “all those people were begin- 
ning to wear me out by forcing me to be 
incessantly trying to find out what they 
were thinking of doing.” By cunning eaves- 
dropping, peeping, threats, gathering of 
girlish confidences and the reading of 
other people's love letters. Claudine man- 
ages to stay on top of the news. 

Only in a Colette novel could such 
details be touched with innocence and 
wonder. Like most restless and intelligent 
adolescents, Claudine seeks knowledge for 
its own sake. For her, adult behavior is 
neither good nor evil. It is just continu- 
ously absorbing, as the sex life of a lem- 
ming might be to a biologist. Similarly, 
Claudine punches and teases little Luce 
Lanthenay merely from a clinical desire 
to discover the effect of such cruelty on 
herself, All her hyperthyroid activity has 
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but one goal: to make things happen and 
then study the results. 

This book, an able new translation by 
British Author Antonia White of the late 
Colette’s long-famed first novel. is part 
of the publisher's project to bring out the 
author's complete works at ten-month in- 
tervals. Written by Colette when she was 
22 and published in 1900, Claudine at 
School was an instant and scandalous suc- 
cess. It went through innumerable editions 
and became so much a byword that manu- 


Jacoupy Films 
CoLettTe AT ELEVEN 
Like the sex life of a lemming. 


facturers flooded Paris with a Lotion Clau- 
dine, a Chapeau Claudine, a Glace-Clau- 
dine and a Parfum de Claudine. Though 
lacking some of the rueful insight of 
Colette's later novels, the book remains a 
fresh and impressive piece of work, pro- 
viding wit, penetrating observation, and a 
tolerable road map to the devious paths 
of a young girl's thinking. Most readers, 
as well as all P.T.A, mothers, will be able 
to echo Claudine’s heartfelt’ observation: 
“Honestly, this is no ordinary school!” 





Bestseller Revisited 


THis Hattowen Grouno (437 pp.)— 
Bruce Catton—Doubleday ($5.95). 


One midnight in 1862 General Charles 
C. Gilbert. a Regular Army man, reined 
in his horse and chewed out a captain 
of the roth Indiana volunteers who were 
sprawled along a Kentucky road taking a 
breather. Why, demanded Gilbert. didn’t 
the captain have the regiment stand at 
attention as the corps commander rode 
by? Angrily, the colonel of the regiment 
replied that his men had been marching 
night and day for a week in an attempt 
to beat Bragg’s Confederates to Louisville. 
and he “would not hold a dress parade at 
midnight for any damned fool living.” 


Whereupon General Gilbert ordered the 
regiment’s colors taken away. It was a 
mistake. The color sergeant loudly an- 
nounced that he would kill the general if 
he so much as touched the colors. An- 
other enlisted man shouldered forward, 
shouted: “Here. you damned son of a 
bitch, get out of here or you're a dead 
man.” Someone fired a musket. Someone 
else jabbed a bayonet into Gilbert’s horse 
and it galloped off into the darkness. The 
general’s staff followed. Observes Author 
Bruce Catton dryly: “It took a certain 
knack to handle western volunteers, and 
not all regulars had it.” 

Revealing Vignettes. Such was the 
rambunctious, unpredictable human ma- 
terial that fought and won the bitterest 
conflict in U.S. history. Catton’s book. 
“The Story of the Union Side of the Civil 
War,” fills in the broad canvas of the 
four-year struggle on an area of a million 
square miles with revealing vignettes of 
the men who had to do the hard work and 
the hard dying. There is Sherman's army 
on the eve of its march through Georgia, 
using up its issue of candles to create a 
festival of light. so that “for miles across 
the darkened countryside the glimmer and 
glitter of these little fires twinkled .. . 
and the men looked at the strange specta- 
cle they were making and set up a cheer 
that went from end to end of the army.” 
There is a Union soldier in besieged Chat- 
tanooga reflecting that the antagonisms 
between eastern and western Federal 
troops often seemed greater than those 
that separated North and South. And 
there is Union General George McClellan 
in the grip of his “numbers” madness, un- 
willing to attack the inferior forces of 
Lee because of his persistent conviction 
that he was faced by hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-existent Rebels. 

In these anecdotes of men and leaders, 
as in his outlines of strategy and the head- 
long shock of battles, Catton writes with 
pace and purpose that more than make up 
for a certain purpleness in his prose. 

Double Questions. Catton is not so 
successful when bitten by the malady 
known as historian’s hindsight. At inter- 
vals, he pulls up his narrative to suggest 
questions about whether the war need 
ever have been fought at all or, on the 
other hand, whether it could not have 
taken another course. For these double- 
barreled questions Catton provides double- 
barreled answers (‘Fate can move in two 
directions at once. At the same moment 
that it was driving men on to destroy the 
unity of their society it was also making 
certain that they would not be able to do 
it”) that leave history about where he 
found it. 

Readers of Author Catton’s earlier 
works (A Stillness at Appomattox, Glory 
Road, Mr. Lincoln’s Army) will find that 
he has covered much the same hallowed 
ground before. Yet in the welter of Civil 
War books. this history stands out as a 
compact and readable introduction not 
only to the causes and course of the war 
but to the men in the great struggle whose 
issues are still not entirely resolved, are 
still generating both hatred and nobility. 
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Automatic flight control or guidance systems must 
operate as dependably as the human faculties they 
supplement. Compact enough for the sleek confines 
of a jet or missile... yet rugged enough for environ- 
mental phenomena that defy description . . . they 
must be machined and assembled with a precision 
as exact as diamond-cutting. To make just one is a 
technological triumph—but the need is for thousands. 

That’s why AUTONETICS’ quantity production of 
these electro-mechanical stand-ins is a new mile- 
stone in American manufacturing. It has, in fact, 
meant turning production into an exact science... 
with techniques that rival those of an operating 
room... with tools that synthesize and multiply the 
skills of the master craftsman. 

In a business where even a thumbprint could 
cause intolerable inaccuracies, mechanisms are 
assembled in special dust-free rooms... by tech- 
nicians as immaculate as surgeons, and with the 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS MAN 
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same scalpel sureness. Production tolerances have 
been reduced to millionths of an inch. 

Finally, these systems—on whose accuracy human 
lives and purposes will one day depend—must be 
tested by equipment more sensitive. and to standards 
more exacting. than the products themselves. 

Today AuTONETICS is one of the few companies 
in the world that can produce in quantity the electro- 
mechanical products it designs: autopilots, auto- 
navigators, armament controls, computers. and 
other complete systems for the military and industry. 

For detailed information—or for employment in 
this dynamic field—write: AuTonetics. Dept. T-72, 
12214 Lakewood Blvd., Downey, California. 


Autonetics 
A DIVISION OF NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
HAS 


NEVER BUILT BEFOR®E 





Now Autonetics brings laboratory precision to the assembly line 
«+. with quantity production of electro-mechanical brains, nerves and muscles 
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with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and institu- 
tions are using MODERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MODERNFOLD door 
from its “‘stack’’ position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 


They Fold—or Unfold—In Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MoDERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. Installation can be handled quick- 
ly and easily without interrupting daily 
routine. It’s that easy to make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling! 

Lifetime Construction. MopDERNFOLD has 
a double-strength, all-steel framework, 
which is covered by sturdy, washable 
vinyl. Maintenance is almost nil. They 
come in standard and custom sizes, in 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. B9C, New Castle, Ind. @ Jn Canada, New Castle Products Ltd., Montreal 23 


a wide choice of colors and finishes. 


Your MopERNFOLD distributor will help 
you make betteruse of your present space, 
or in planning new construction. Call 
him—he’s listed under “‘Doors’’ in clas- 
sified telephone directories, 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 





modernfold | 
| DOORS . 
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In Germany, New Castle Products GMBH, Stuttgart—available in over 60 countries throughout the world, 
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MISCELLANY 


Business a Susual. In Providence, 
typesetters held a banquet, hung over the 
speaker's table a banner with six-inch let- 
ters: PROVIDENCE TYPOGRAHICAL UNION. 





And Damned if You Don't. In Hous- 
ton, after a bar proprietress told him to 
stop swearing, Durwood Delmont Jenkins 
qualified for a two-year probation term 
when he began a loud recitation of the 
23rd Psalm instead, was told that that 
was not appropriate either. grabbed an 
8-ft. plank and smashed the bar window. 


The Menace. In Batavia, Ill., Nellie 
Reynolds tumbled down a flight of stairs 
during a baby-sitting session, collected 
$146 damages from her employers after 
she discovered that her four-year-old 
charge had extracted the tacks from a 
section of stair carpeting. 


Command Decision. In Paris, plagued 
by large-scale pilfering of coffee spoons, 
canteen officials at SHAPE headquarters 
nullified the problem—and the spoons 
—by punching a hole in the bowl of 
each one. 


Screening Process. In Dayton, arrested 
for bigamy after being married to seven 
men since her 13th birthday, the last two 
marriages without benefit of divorce, 23- 
year-old Cynthia Corraditti offered an ex- 
planation: “It was hard to find a guy I 
could trust.” 


A House United. In Tokyo, faced with 


| a new national law designed to force its 


members out of business after April 1, 
the National Federation of Special Res- 
taurant Workers’ Unions. a_ sisterhood 
composed entirely of prostitutes, agreed 
to comply, made only one demand on the 
government: $500 each in severance pay. 


One Man in His Time. In Corfu, N.Y., 
town fathers were trying to replace a 
policeman, school-crossing guard, water- 
system operator, snowplow driver, tree 
trimmer, refuse collector, meter reader 
and general maintenance man after Leon- 
ard J. Gardner quit his $3,225-a-year 
town job to go to work in a tool and 
die works. 








Botch Dog. In Pawtucket, R.I., Eu- 
gene J. Moreau’s Dalmatian neglected to 
bark when a fire broke out late at night 
in the kitchen closet, got himself deeper 
in the doghouse by biting the first fireman 
to show up. 


Wind, Sand & Bars. In Pearland, Tex- 
as, Almond Perkins drew a $29.50 fine for 
drunkenness after he piloted his 1950 
Ford onto the Cloverleaf Airport runway, 
roared up and down at 7o m.p.h. for an 
hour, complained to a sheriff's deputy 
who finally cornered him that the car 
would not take off—‘‘no matter how fast 
I taxied.” 
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NEW PARLIAMENT 


Happy new smoke...with an upbeat flavor! 


MECHANIC: 
CUSTOMER: 


MECHANIC: 


CUSTOMER: 
MECHANIC: 


CUSTOMER: 


Hey, Mr. Mac, wait! I want you to try something. 


Oh, the new Parliament. Well, Charlie, I... 


Wait. Look, flip-top box. Filter’s right where it belongs, too. 


Recessed to keep it away from your lips. Smart, huh? 
Sure. But, Charlie... 


Terrific flavor. They use expensive tobaccos. You can tell. 


But, Charlie...I know. I’ve been smoking them for weeks! 
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NEW LOW PRICE 


